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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” ‘* HOBSON'S 
cHoics,” &, &c, 


es 
BOOK I. THE NARRATIVE OF BASIL DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER XXI. WE THREE. 


I may not attempt to fell of our distress ; 
how we seemed to be borne down by a 
crushing weight; now numbed and stunned 
almost to insensibility by our cruel sorrow ; 
and now wincing under it, as though it 
lacerated us in every nerve and fibre. Our 
lives had undergone a mysterious and awful 
convulsion. A sort of dislocating wrench 
had been given to our every thought and 
feeling. 

We clung together in our darkened house 
—whispering, cowed, tremulous. We were 
keenly conscious now of our need of help— 
of our weakness and inexperience. And 
a suspicion, growing to a conviction, af- 
fected us that we had not sufficiently 
loved and prized our father while he had 
been with us—that we had often slighted 
him, had met his orders with childish 
mutiny, and rewarded his unceasing kind- 
ness with ingratitude. We had seen his 
errors so plainly; we had completely 
failed to appreciate his many merits and 
virtues. Poor Doris was quite hysterical 
in her expressions of regret and remorse 
on this account. 

We had few friends, very few ; but these 
did not fail us, and made up in zeal and 
energy indeed for the smallness of their 
number. Mr. Leveridge came to us every 






day. Mr. Grisdale’s exertions on our ac- 
count were indefatigable and unceasing. 
And Uncle Junius, although he could lend 
us no material help, yet supported us with 
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his sympathy, his tender words and gentle 

lances. “Poor children! Poor children !” 

e would say in a faltering tone, his eyes 
dim with tears, as he patted us, each in 
turn, kindly on the shoulder. Of Doris he 
soon became the faithful servant and fond 
admirer. Her beauty deeply impressed him. | 
She was blanched by her grief, and her { 
spirits were for the time much quenched 
and quieted ; she looked, indeed, somewhat 
wan in her black dresses; but her love- 
liness was not to be denied. “ She is a 
queen,” said Uncle Junius. “ She is sweet 
and gracious as a flower. She moves along 
lightly as a fairy. It is delightful to win 
a smile from that pretty, curving, rosy 
mouth. Does she like music? But she 
must; she is music herself; there is melody 
in her every tone, and her laugh is like the 
ringing of silver bells. But she does not § 
laugh much now, poor child! I wonder if 
she would like me to play to her upon the 
French horn. It is wonderful how very 
soothing the French horn is! 

Doris and Catalina were now constantly 
together, had become close friends even to 
that nestling of their heads together and 
intertwining of their arms, the charac- 
teristics of the friendship of girls. It was 
charming to see them—each graced by con- § 
trast with the beauty of her companion. 
Catalina’s dark tresses appeared of intenser } 
hue when brought into contact with Dolly’s | 
golden head. The eyes of the one seemed § 
of a deeper black, the eyes of the other of a 
richer blue, when they were seen together. f 

It was an impulse that united them ; 
an affection sprang up between them sud- 
denly and spontaneously. They were about 
the same age. Doris suffered, and Catalina 
was full of compassion. She brought the ' 
consolation and the sympathy that were 
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so much needed. Doris found comfort 
in resting her head upon the shoulder of 
Catalina, in being soothed by her tender 
words, her delicate tones; by the touch of 
her light, soft little hand Catalina seemed 
able to communicate comfort and a sense 
of relief. 

“T don’t wonder that you love her, that 
you both of you love her. She is so nice 
and so pretty.” Then, as if these words 
were too plain and common to suit the 
ideas of romance suggested by the mention 
of Catalina, she went on: “She is so 
wonderfully winning and beautiful. How 
thoroughly she bears the stamp of nobility 
of race! What exquisitely delicate features, 
and what a little hand! It is much smaller 
than mine, I own it, and a better shape. 
But—it is a mistake your loving her. She 
does not care for you. She cares for neither 
of you. Why should she? You are nothing 
to her. It is not likely that she is going 
to give her love to boys like you—to either 
one or the other of you. It would be absurd 
to suppose it.” 

Our plans for the future were vague 
enough. Indeed, it was hardly for us to 
come to a decision. upon the subject; our 
state was so dependent and forlorn. We 
were passive and helpless in the hands of 
our friends ; it lay with them to prescribe 
our course of action. 

My father’s affairs were in a hopelessly 
embarrassed condition. He was much in 
debt ; he was entangled in legal proceed- 
ings, the object of various actions at law 
and suits in equity. Some property he 
might possess, but it was doubtful how 
far this might be considered free from 
liability of some kind or other. It seemed 
safer to leave what legal fiction described 
as his estate in an unadministered con- 
dition. To stir was only to be beset with 
difficulties. We judged it, or it was judged 
for us, not to be worth while to assert our 
heirship to embarrassments. Our example 
of abstention was followed by his other 
relatives and by his creditors. 

In plain truth we were paupers, without 
being exactly conscious of our degradation. 
Absolute privation, indeed, we had at no 
time experienced. Food and raiment of a 
tolerably decent sort had always been ours. 
And now we were provided with suits of 
mourning well becoming children of gentle 
station. : 

But what was to become of us? The 
question interested others not less than 
ourselves. 

A suggestion that Doris should return 





to Bath she promptly disposed of. She 
declined to return to Bath upon any pre- 
text whatever. She had come to London— 
home as she called it—and there she in- 
tended to remain. 

“My dear, it shall be as you please,” 
said Mr. Leveridge. “You shall not go 
back to Bath. You shall remain in Lon- 
don, since that is your pleasure. I charge 
myself with carrying out your every wish 


to the letter.” d he bowed to her very 
politely, and then slowly raised her hand 
to his lips. 


Doris smiled graciously. She accepted 
Mr. Leveridge’s homage. There was 
nothing of gratitude in her manner of 
treating him. It seemed much more as 


though she were conferring a favour than. 


receiving one. Certainly she did not look 
in the least like one left in a state of 
absolute destitution. 

We were to quit the house in Ossulton- 
street forthwith, and I suppose the land- 
lord hastened to resume possession of it, 
and forthwith sought more profitable and 
desirable tenants for his premises. 

Mr. Grisdale had dealt freely in the 
columns of The Star of Hope with my 
father’s deplorable case. He had long been 
in the habit of filling his journal with much 
matter deemed ordinarily as of too private 
a nature for publication in a newspaper. 
But certain intimate relations were under- 
stood to subsist between Mr. Grisdale and 
his readers. He held that they were not 
merely his readers and subscribers, they 
were his friends also, and therefore neces- 
sarily moved by what moved him, inte- 
rested in what interested him. He made 
my father’s death in The Bench the occa- 
sion for an incisive attack upon the 
Government, and demanded the imme- 
diate abolition of imprisonment for civil 
offences. He described the Chancellor and 
the other judges as “ besotted dotards,” 
and bitterly reviled them for sending better 
men than themselves to gaol, to perish like 
poisoned rats in traps—and so on. He 
attempted, indeed, to raise a public sub- 
scription for our benefit. The effort was 
only very partially successful. There were 
so very few who had ever heard of my 
father’s great gifts as an architect, upon 
which Mr. Grisdale insisted with such 
force and fervour. 

“ And now, my dear boys,” he said to 
us, “ you must put your shoulders to the 
wheel, and your hands to the plough, with- 
out looking back.” The figure, although 
confused, was intelligible. “You must 
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work and earn your daily bread. I would 
not hurry you in your grief—a period of 
mourning is due both to the departed and 
to ourselves. But labour is the law of 


life; it is duty and glory too. It’s a fine, | ag 


and a sound, and a good thing, to earn 
one’s own living. The brightest and best 
money is that which rewards us for work 
honestly performed.” 

We professed anxiety to earn our own 
living as soon as possible. Mr. Grisdale 
said he would look about for us, and he 
did not doubt that he should soon find us 
something to do. 

“ And now,” said Nick to me, when we 
were alone again, “listen to me, for I’ve 
something to say. I’m the eldest, and I’ve 
a right to be heard.” 

He spoke in resolute tones. A change 
had come over him. Hitherto I had always 
leoked upon Nick as a boy. But it was 
plain to me that he must henceforward be 
considered asa man. He seemed to have 

rown on a sudden, broader and taller. 

“T’m the eldest, and I’ve a right to be 
heard. We three must stick fast together, 
and be true to each other, and help each 
other in every possible way. We’re young, 
but that’s no matter; weshall grow older, 
and we shall grow stronger. I shall help 
Doris and you, and Doris and you must 
help me whenever the chance offers. Mind, 
I rely upon you, Basil. I'll not call you 
Buppy any more, for that’s childish non- 
sense we should get quit of. You stand 
by me, and I’ll stand by you. Hand in 
hand we three will go on together, and so 
long as we keep together, I think we need 
not-fear very much what happens. Only 
mark, I’m the eldest. I claim a larger 
authority because of that. I wish that not 
to be forgotten. And there’s just this, 
too, Basil. We’re men, and Doris is a 
woman. It’s for us, therefore, to work 
for her, and protect her, and watch over 
her. And more, we must use our influ- 
ence over her for her good. Do you 
understand me? You know what Doris 
is—or you should. She’s capricious, and 
wayward, and self-willed. She'll want 
looking after, and we must not shrink 
from looking after her, and making her 
do what’s right. Now you must help me, 
and stand by me in that too, Basil.” 

“You don’t want to tyrannise over her?” 

“T don’t. But I want to pull her up 
when she’s trying to turn round wrong 
corners. I want to keep her straight 
when she’s inclining to go crooked. I 
mean nothing harsh. You'll understand 





me better when you know Doris a little 
more than you do at present. She can be 
very nice, but*I think she can be very 
nasty too, and it’s that I want to guard 
ainst.” 

I thought him hard and unjust. Pos- 
sibly he thonght me weak and shallow, 
for I could not express agreement with his 
estimate of Doris. 

I suppose we both looked ruffled and a 
little heated. 

“ Dear lads,” said Uncle Junius, as he 
slowly, with a shuffling gait, drew near to 
us, “let me play to you a little. You'll 
find the French horn a wonderful comfort. 
There’s a melodiousness about it that’s as 
good as wine and meat and drink, and even 
board and lodging. Come, sit down, there’s 
dear boys, and let me play to you.” 


BOOK II. THE CONFESSION OF DORIS. 
CHAPTER I. MISS LEVERIDGE. 


I oveHt, no doubt, to have expressed my 
gratitude to Mr. Leveridge. But the 
truth is, I did not feel very grateful. 
Perhaps it is hard at any time to feel pro- 
perly grateful. I daresay I am not the 
only one who has found the debt of grati- 
tude very difficult to discharge. 

He meant to be kind tome. There is 
no question about that. And he was 
really kind to me—after a fashion. But 
then the motive of his kindness! He never 
made any secret of it from the first. He 
was the lover of my mother, long before I 
was born. She rejected his suit; she 
never cared for him in the slightest degree. 

And now he traced in me resemblance 
to her, and prized me for it! I was valued 
on her account—not for my own sake. 
It was made clear to me, indeed, that I 
was inferior to her in every respect. He 
tendered me, therefore, a poorer kind of 
sentiment. I was permitted a sort of 
affection ‘once removed.” I was illumed 
by the rays of a reflected light. 

My poor mother! She died when I was 
very young. I have but the faintest 
recollection of her. I do. not doubt that 
she was far more deserving of his ho 
—of his devotion. I can well believe her 
superior worth. Without doubt she owned 
a beauty I cannot pretend to. She was of 
gentler speech, of sweeter, nobler nature. 
She was guileless and tender and fond. 
No harsh thought ever lodged in her 
heart, no hard word ever fell from her 
lips. Perhaps she enjoyed a happier child- 
hood. Perhaps it was well for her that 
she died when she did. 
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I know my own demerits; at least I 
think I do. Certainly I know some of 
them. I suppose I have my share of 
vanity for one thing. At any rate, I felt 
myself entitled to be loved, not merely as 
Mr. Leveridge loved me, but in a more 
flattering and absolute way. The fact of 
being loved should enhance one’s self- 
esteem. Does not conquest make proud 
the conqueror? Mr. Leveridge’s love de- 
pressed me, it was so suggestive of com- 
parisons unfavourable to me. In truth it 
was not me he loved, but certain visions 
and memories evoked by my presence. 

I was to consider myself his ward. It 
was understood that he had charged him- 
self with my support and protection. I 
was without choice in the matter. We 
had been left penniless. 

He placed me under the care of his 
sister, an elderly maiden lady, living in 
Powis-place, Bloomsbury; a quarter of 
London that already had forfeited all pre- 
tensions to be the abode of fashion, as 
once it had been, and was now content to 
be accounted simply respectable. It was 
dull, it was dingy, it was dreary; still it 
was rich in traditions of its past grandeur. 
A series of gates, chains, and posts, 
hindered the traffic, and brought about 
general inconvenience. Dank grass fringed 
the paving-stones, and thick rust had 
settled upon the florid iron-work of the 
doorways, the scrolls that should have 
supported lamps, the extinguishers into 
which bygone generations of footmen had 
been wont to thrust their flambeaux. One 
emblem of former state and pretence was 
left to us, however. We maintained a 
beadle, to preserve order and expel in- 
truders, and to rule insubordinate street 
boys. But he was not a very efficient or 
imposing functionary; a little, withered, 
crab-apple-faced old man, round of back 
and tremulous of limb, who smelt strongly 
of tobacco, was for ever polishing his little 
bald head with a large ragged blue hand- 
kerchief he kept stored in the warm re- 
cesses of his hat, and who habitually wore 
twisted round his neck a long parti- 
coloured comforter, from the ends of 
which balls of worsted swung to and fro, 
as though tempting him to play juvenile 
games with them. 

Miss Leveridge was some years older 
than her brother. She had, as I gathered, 
but small means of her own, and was 
much dependent upon the liberality of 
Mr. Leveridge. He had prospered as a 
painter, however, and could well afford to 





be generous. Let me add that he was of 
open-hearted and open-handed disposition, 
genuinely affectionate. It was a real 
pleasure to him to contribute to the com- 
fort of his sister. He had no thought of 
duty in the matter. He delighted in 
smoothing her pathway through life. Her 
name was Deborah. She always spoke of 
him as “ poor Dick,” rather in that pitying 
tone usual when the dead are spoken of — 
though why the dead should be so much 
pitied I cannot say; at least their earthly 
troubles are ended. But, as it seemed to me, 
she did not really understand her brother 
in the least. She had no sympathy with 
his art. In truth, she rather despised it. 
She was a little, pale old lady, her face 
wearing something of the harmless, silly, : 
scared look and expression of a white 
rabbit. There was a quick munching 
mobility about the lower part of her face, 
a rabbit-like pinkness attended her eyes, 
and she seemed always to be listening in 
an alarmed way for approaching trouble. 
She had a dread of east winds, and of 
wintry weather; of damps, chills, and 
draughts, and was fond of wrapping 
herself in furry and fluffy shawls, boas, 
and tippets, and of crouching and nestling 
as close to the chimney-corner as might 
be. She lived chiefly on vegetables, and 
on little puddings, made in tea-cups, on 
rusks, and gruel; only occasionally per- 
mitting herself the stimulus of a glass of 
green-ginger wine, or a half tumbler of 
warm negus, stirred with a stick of dry 
toast. She fancied herself an invalid, 
and perhaps really had become what she 
fancied herself. No doubt her constitu- 
tion was naturally feeble, and her mental 
faculties, from lack of exercise, had de- 
clined considerably from a condition that 
had never been vigorous in the least degree. 
Mr. Leveridge still lived in the street 
looking upon the river, accomplishing 
there his paintings of Venus and Cupid, 
his numberless nymphs and goddesses, 
Eves and Godivas, and maintaining upon 
the roof, among the chimneys, his small 
flower-garden, and a congregation of pets 
in cages and hutches. But he was a fre- 
quent visitor at his sister’s in Powis-place. 
And just as she spoke pityingly of him, so 
he addressed her compassionately as “poor 
dear Deborah!” in a soothing tone of 
voice, patting her gently the while upon 
her shoulder. He inquired tenderly as to 
her health, always with the air of one 
credulous as to her ailments and indis- 
positions. But I know that he laughed at 
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her at times, and was fully conscious of 
the ludicrous side of her péculiarities. 
Certainly she might have laughed at him 
in her turn, for he was quaint and 
eccentric enough, and supplied very fre- 
quent opportunities for ridicule. But Miss 
Leveridge was without sense of humour. 
Indeed, I should have found her society 
very depressing, but that she was really 
gentle and meek. 

She did not like me, if she did not 
presume to dislike me. Without doubt 
she would have preferred my absence, had 
choice in the matter been permitted her. 
But her brother had probably expressed, 
in plain terms, his desire that a home 
should be found for me in Powis-place, 
and forthwith she had opened her doors— 
not with eagerness perhaps, but still with- 
out murmuring. I think she was rather 
afraid of me; but then it was part of 
her nature to be afraid of every one. She 
sought to the best of her ability, I am 
sure, to make me feel comfortable and 
at home; she laboured, indeed, to antici- 
pate my wishes, and to-win my approval. 
She would, I believe, have yielded up to 
me without hesitation her easiest chair 
by the fire, her favourite footstool, and 
her warmest shawl, had I seemed desirous 
of appropriating those comforts. She 
could scarcely disguise, however, her con- 
viction that I was something of an inter- 
loper, that I was without real title to 
shelter under her roof. I was there in 
pursuance of poor Dick’s whim, or poor 
Dick’s weakness in the matter. He must 
be humoured, and therefore I must be 
endured. 

She lived an indoor life, relieved by 
occasional excursions into Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, to order wares from the trades- 
people, and by attendance on Sundays at 
the neighbouring chapel. She called me 
“my dear,” but her manner was always 
formal, and rather frigid, and her tones 
were peevish, and weak, and tremulous, 
and knew little of tenderness. She viewed 
me always anxiously, as though in wonder 
as to what I should do next, and in trepi- 
dation lest it should be something too 
strange and disturbing to be tolerated. 
But she was not an unkind woman. Only 
being of a weakly, narrow nature, and 
settled in a dull and cramped routine of 
existence, she had become a creature of 
habit, tied and bound by numberless small 
conventions and prescriptions. It was soon 
clear that I was a serious interruption to 
her, a perplexing element such as her 





calculations had never taken properly into 
account. There were few books in the 
house, and she read nothing but the news- 
paper; even from this she seemed to 
derive little information or entertainment. 
She pored over it for some hours every 
morning; but I doubt if she was ever 
really able to convey anything from its 
columns into her mind. She occupied 
herself otherwise a good deal in knitting, 
with — wooden needles, drawing the 
wool as her work needed it, from a large 
ball, enclosed in a basket at her feet, and 
leaping and tossing about in its prison like 
a vehemently active rat in a wire cage. 





SWORDS. 





Pernaps the pen may one of these days 
justify the observation of the late Lord 

ytton, that it is “mightier than the 
sword,” but, if the signs of the times are 
legible to the ordinary eye, the sword has 
yet to play an important part in the world. 
A quarter of a century ago, the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde-park was supposed by 
sanguine persons to inaugurate a period of 
peace and brotherhood among men, and 
the “solidarity of nations ”—whatever, if 
anything, be meant by that expression— 
was conceived to be established. This 
dream was rudely dissipated by the Man 
of December and of Sedan; and the world 
has had almost as much fighting as the 
most valiant could have desired, since the 
year of grace 1851. At this moment, a 
quarrel on the fringe of the barbaric world 
has set all the rulers of Europe by the ears ; 
and special ambassadors gathered in the 
old city of Constantine, have striven to 
thrust the half-drawn weapons of Christ- 
endom back again into the scabbard. 
Clearly the destiny of the sword is hardly 
yet accomplished. 

Far away in the early twilight of the 
Scandinavian and Teutonic world, we 
descry the mythic sword of Sigurd, other- 
wise Sifrid, or Siegfried. Volsung, or 
Balmung, was a weapon forged with care 
equal to that bestowed by Vulcan on 
the armour of Achilles; but destined 
to bring the maker to death, after it 
had done its work in slaying the dragon 
Fafnir. In the ever-changing character 
of the great northern myth, which finally 
crystallised into form as the song of the 
Nibelung, we find the mythic sword play- 
ing many parts. It slays dragons, and 
also acts the part subsequently performed 
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by many swords during the Middle Ages, 
Sigurd, the husband of Gudrun, conquers 
Brynhild fér Gunnar, and marries her by 
proxy—vVolsung, the naked battle-blade, 
lying on the wedding-couch between 
them, a rite resembling the marriage of 
Mary of Burgundy, celebrated by Long- 
fellow in the Belfry of Bruges. Looked 
upon by the cold eye of modern criticism, 
Volsung, or Balmung, “ with bright jasper 
hilt, greener than grass,” bears a singular 
family likeness to Excalibur, as the story 
of Siegfried and Brynhild rings curiously 
like that of Lancelot and Guinevere. The 
delivery of the weapons, too, at the 
entrance to Chriemhild’s fatal hall, re- 
minds one oddly of the sword of Alboin, 
tied down to its scabbard. Under many 
names, we find the sword of the hero 
endowed with superhuman gifts. There 
is Durandal, the sword of Roland and 
Altclere the weapon of Oliver, which 
cuts Pagan foeman and horse through and 
through; and Almace, the sword of that 
member of the Church Militant, Arch- 
bishop Turpin. In the song of Roland— 
said to have been sung by Taillefer before 
the Norman host at Hastings—the merits 
of Durandal are fully set forth. 

At the fatal battle of Roncesvalles, 
where the Paladins, who formed the 
rearguard of Charlemagne’s army, are 
destroyed by the Moors, Roland is left 
alone—wounded and dying. He prays 
God for his peers, and then the angel 
Gabriel for himself. Taking the ivory 
horn in one hand, and Durandal in the 
other, he ascends a hill, where, under 
a goodly tree, are four blocks of marble. 
Here he faints away, when a Saracen, who 
had feigned himself dead, seizes on him 
and his arms, exclaiming: “ Vanquished is 
Charles’s nephew! This sword will I 
carry to Arabia!” But Roland, feeling 
the sword drawn away, opens his eyes, 
and with the ivory horn, which he had not 
lost hold of, strikes him such a blow, as 
crushes helmet and head at once, drives 
the eyes out of their sockets, stretches the 
Saracen dead at his feet, and then, after 
the manner of heroes, proceeds to make a 
few remarks. ‘“ How wert thou so bold 
as to seize me by right or by wrong? 
None shall hear it, but shall deem thee a 
fool.” Before him is a brown rock. He 
strikes ten blows on it with Durandal. 
The steel creaks, but does not break. 
“Ha, Durandal!” he exclaims, “how bright 
thou art and white? how thou dost shine 
and flame against the sun? Charles was 





in the vale of Maurienne, when God from 
heaven commanded him by his angel, that 
he should give thee to a captain; where- 
fore the gentle king, the great, did gird 
thee on me; with this I conquered him 
Normandy and Brittany; with this I con- 
quered him Poitou and Maine, Burgundy 
and Lorraine, Provence and Aquitaine, 
and Lombardy, and all Romania; with 
this I conquered him Bavaria, and all 
Flanders, and Alemayne, and all Apulia, 
Constantinople, whereof he took the faith, 
and in Saxony, too, he did what he 
demanded; with this I conquered him 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and England; 
conquered have I with this so many 
countries and lands, which Charles, the 
white-bearded, holds, that for this sword 
I have sorrow and grief. Better to die 
than that it remain among the Paynim. 
May God the Father not let France be 
shamed thereby.” He then lies down on 
the sword and the ivory horn, and dies. 

A world-famous weapon is the Calibarn, 
or Excalibar, of King Arthur. This 
famous weapon was discovered embedded 
in a stone, with the following words en- 
graven on the hilt: 

I am hight Escalibore, 

Unto a king fair tresore— 
whereupon Bishop Brice proposed to the 
Britons, who had assembled to elect a king, 
that whoever should be able to draw the 
sword from the stone, should be acknow- 
ledged sovereign. The tributary kings of 
Uther, and the most famous knights, tried 
in vain. It stood till Candlemas, it stood 
till Easter, it stood till Pentecost, when 
Arthur, passing by, saw the sword, and 
drew it out with ease. After seeing much 
service this sword was broken, and the king 
was supplied with another in an equally 
miraculous manner. Arthur and Merlin 
rode on till they came to a lake which was 
a fair water and broad. And in the midst 
of the lake Arthur was aware of an arm 
clothed in white samite (satin imported 
from the East) that held a fair sword in 
the hand. “Lo!” said Merlin, “ yonder 
is that sword that I spake of. It belongeth 
to the Lady of the Lake, and if she will, 
thou mayest take it; but if she will not, 
it will not be in thy power to take it.” So 
Arthur and Merlin alighted from their 
horses, and went into a boat. And when 
they came to the sword that the hand 
held, Arthur took it by the handle and 
took it to him, and the arm and the hand 
went under the water. How the magic 
sword was returned to its owner by the 
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hesitating Sir Bedivere, at King Arthur's 
request, has been made so familiar by the 
Poet Laureate to all readers of the English 
language, that it is unnecessary to do more 
than allude to his magnificent version of 
the story. 

The history of the sword Curtana is a 
curious compound of legend and fact, but 
whether the story was made for the sword 
or the sword for the story, it is difficult to 
determine. When Ogier was knighted by 
Charlemagne, the king girded on his sword, 
and was amazed to find that for the weapon 
intended for him, the loving fairy Morgana 
had substituted one of her own procuring. 
When Charles drew it from the scabbard 
these words appeared written on the steel : 
“My name is Curtana, of the same steel 
and temper as Joyeuse and Durindana.” 

One story is good till another is told. 


- Here is another biography of Curtana. 


Karaheut, the Saracen, when he arms 
to fight Ogier, the Dane, girds on the 
sword of Brumadant, the savage, the 
maker of which, after melting and working 
it more than twenty times over, tried it on 
a block of marble, and clave the block 
from one end to the other, but broke off 
a palm’s length of the sword in drawing 
it out, whence, after it had been re- 
wrought, it was Corte or Curtain. 

There are many other mythic swords; 
the Minung of Wayland; the poisoned 
Hrunting of Beowulf; the Dainleif of 
Hagen, the father of Gudrun; the Tryfing, 
the weapon of Svafelamis; the Mistelstein, 
that exterminated two thousand four hun- 
dred men ; the Skeop Liusingi and Hwit- 
tingi of Danish history, as narrated by 
Saxo Grammaticus; the Quersteinbeis of 
Hakon, which, as its name shows, split in 
two a millstone; the Chlaritel of Englir; 
the Preciosa of King Poligan; and the 
Schoyeuse of Orange. 

Strangely enough, Curtana again turns 
up, among the British regalia, for the 
sword plays an important part at the coro- 
nation of an English sovereign. Girding 
with the sword is a very ancient form 
of investiture, probably of Eastern origin, 
for among the Turks it is the only 
form of regal inauguration. The sacred 
weapon with which the Padishah is girt, 
is supposed to be the sword of Othman, 
but, like that of many other sacred relies, 
its authenticity is under grave suspicion. 
At the coronation of an English sovereign 
four swords are used, all of which may be 
seen with the rest of the regalia at the 
Tower of London. The sword of state, 





properly so called, is girt on the monarch 
immediately after the anointing, and before 
the crowning, by the Lord Chamberlain, 
to whom, having been previously con- 
secrated by prayer, it is Celivered by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is a large 
two-handed sword, in a scabbard of 
crimson velvet, decorated with gold plates 
of the royal badges—the orb, the lion, the 
porteullis, harp, thistle, fleur-de-lys, and 
rose. The hilt and pommel are also richly 
ornamented with similar devices. Second 
only in importance to the great sword of 
state, is the Curtana, or pointless sword 
of mercy, borne before the sovereign in 
the coronation procession. Its name is 
said to have been derived from that of 
Ogier the Dane’s famous weapon. This 
may or may not be the case, for the 
name is awkwardly frequent in the 
romance of chivalry; but there is no 
doubt that the weapon is of great antiquity, 
has long formed part of the English regalia, 
and was not less reverenced in England 
than Joyeuse in France—the latter sword 
having been, it was supposed, the property 
of Charlemagne, and, therefore, always 
displayed at the coronation of pom | 
of France. It seems that a sword 
Curtana was carried at the coronation of 
Henry the Third. It is a broad bright 
sword, with the point as it were broken 
off, leaving a square end. The blade is 
about thirty-two inches long and two 
inches wide; the handle is covered with 
fine gold wire; the pommel and cross are 
of steel; the scabbard is very handsome, 
covered with rich brocade, and studded 
with gilt ornaments. Of lower dignity 
than Curtana are the two swords of 
justice, also borne in the coronation pro- 
cession. The sword of spiritual justice 
is obtusely pointed—the blade forty inches 
long. The sword of temporal justice is 
sharp pointed. In scabbard and hilt the 
two swords of justice closely resemble 
Curtana. These three swords only appear 
in public at the coronation; but the sword 
of state is seen whenever the sovereign 
opens the Houses of Parliament in person. 

Swords of state are also borne in pro- 
cession before the mayors of the principal 
corporations in Great Britain, and formerly 
denoted that they possessed independent 
jurisdictions. ‘The sword borne before the 
Lord Mayor of London is a tolerably 
familiar object, as is the remarkable fur 
cap worn by the City swordbearer. 

A sword of honour is held as a royal, 
national, or civic mark of approbation. 
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On certain great occasions, swords of 
honour are distributed as liberally as 
snuff-boxes. When the Prince of Wales 
went on his Indian tour, he gave many 
handsome swords to the native princes. 
The swords were all of one pattern—as 
indeed modern swords of honour mostly 
are—that of a light full-dress sabre, with 
handsome hilt and wooden sheath, covered 
with velvet, and richly mounted in silver 
gilt. At the great Durbar recently 

eld at Delhi, similar swords were pre- 
sented to the assembled chiefs by Lord 
Lytton, whose fancy it was to adorn the 
handsome weapons with his own portrait 
under a crystal boss. Besides royal, 
princely, and vice-regal swords of honour, 
many have been from time to time con- 
ferred by great corporations, such as the 
city of London. <A victory won in the 
field, or on the waves, or mayhap, the suc- 
cessful convoy of a merchant fleet in war- 
time, have all brought swords of honour 
from the city of London. At the return 
of Charles Stuart, the City showed its 
sense of the services of Monk, by confer- 
ring a sword of honour on the restorer of 
the monarchy and founder of the Cold- 
stream Guards. The gallant Abercrombie 
was rewarded by a sword for his achieve- 
ments in the West Indies; and it was in 
1806 that Lord Mayor Leighton presented 
Baird with his sword of honour, for his work 
in the East. Six years later, the Great Duke 
himself received a similar mark of distinc- 
| tion, as did the dashing Graham, and the 
gallant Beresford. In 1814, many civic 
swords were presented by Lord Mayor Birch, 
of soup-making celebrity. Bliicher, his 
mouth watering at the sight of the London 
goldsmiths’ shops, was fain to receive his 
sword reverently at the hands of the soup- 
maker. With him came other celebrities 
—Hetman Platoff, the last holder of the 
title immortalised by Mazeppa; Schwar- 
zenberg, long luckless, but triumphant at 
last; Barclay de Tolly, long-headed, gaunt, 
and sententious. From the end of the 
great war to the year 1846, no sword of 
honour was given by the city of London, 
but in the last-named year, that distinction 
was revived in favour of Lord Gough, of 
Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir Harry Smith, 
decked with the fresh laurels gf Maha- 
rajpore, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 

A year later, came to receive a like 
reward the eagle-like Napier, the con- 
queror of Scinde, and shortly after this, the 
hero of Afghanistan—the gallant Pollock 
—received his civic sword. Then came 





a blank of ten years, until Lord Mayor Sir 
Robert Carden presented the civic reward 
for valour to the brave and steadfast 
defender of Kars. Then followed the hero 
of the “thin red line,” and of Lucknow, 
“war-born Colin,” Lord Clyde; and next 
came into the City, the chivalrous Outram, 
“the Bayard of India.” Lord Napier of 
Magdala, who set foot in India with his 
sword for his fortune, and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, were the last recipients of one of 
the highest honours the city of London can 
confer. 

It is a good old trade, that of Tubal 
Cain, and in many of its processes has 
undergone little change in a couple of 
thousand years. Saving the gradual sub- 
stitution, first of iron, and then of steel 
for antique bronze, the “art and mystery” 
of sword-making has gone on steadily 
from generation to generation. That this 
substitution, in the western world, occu- 
pied a long space of time, is now certainly 
known—as also that iron was known to the 
Pharaohs. Formerly it was supposed that, 
in an imaginary Bronze Age, there existed 
a peculiar art of hardening bronze—dis- 
used and forgotten after the general intro- 
duction of steel. To ascertain the truth 
of this very generally received hypothesis, 
Mr. Henry Wilkinson, in conjunction with 
his friend Mr. Arthur Aikin, performed 
several years ago some interesting experi- 
ments. Having procured some very pure 
Swedish copper and fine grain tin, they 
had several ingots prepared by a very 
careful and experienced caster, in the pro- 
portions laid down by Pliny for soft and 
hard bronze. The hard sample com- 
pounded of seven parts of copper and one 
part of tin, when well hammered, bore an 
edge fine enough to mend a quill pen, with 
some little difficulty and frequent sharpen- 
ing. Swords, chisels for wood, knives, 
and “even springs’ might be made of it, 
and, “in the absence of steel, be considered 
good.” Encouraged by the success of this 
attempt, the investigators tried some expe- 
rimental alloys of their own; but none of 
these showed any improvement on the 
ancient hard bronze, except one, made “on 
the lines” of Sir Francis Chantrey’s famous 
alloy, of which he had a razor made for 
his own use. Chantrey’s proportions were 
sixteen parts of copper, two and a half of 
tin, and two and a half of zinc. Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Aikin produced a metal as 
hard as tempered steel, of which “ toler- 
ably good razors and penknives might be 
made, if we were unacquainted with steel,” 
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but it was brittle, and quite unfit for in- 
struments requiring toughness or elas- 
ticity. In estimating the value of the 
evidence of the ancient use of iron, it 
should be recollected that the process of 
tempering, i.e. of imparting elasticity to 
a sword-blade, is very different in the 
cases of bronze and iron. No hard bronze 
is malleable at a red or white heat, and is 
so when cold. It is therefore hammered 
when cold. Now, a passage in the Odyssey 
clearly establishes that the Greeks of the 
time of Homer were well acquainted 
with the art of tempering steel. In the 
Odyssey, a smith is spoken of as plun- 
ging into cold water a “loudly hissing” 
hatchet or great adze ; hence, the strength 
of the “iron.” Now this process applied 
to iron would not improve its quality. 
The metal thus heated must therefore 
have been steel; probably “ wootz,” or 
Indian steel imported into Greece; for 
steel, like the game of chess, is an Eastern 
invention, and was used there very long 
ago. The ignorance of the western nations 
concerning it is made abundantly manifest 
by Marco Polo, who describes mines of 
“ ondanique ” or steel-ore, evidently ima- 
gining that steel was made from a different 
ore from iron. 

The famous Damascus blade may now be 
relegated to the limbo of exploded myths. 
Endlessstories have been toldof this peculiar 
weapon, which, in fact, is rather Persian 
than Syrian, and probably was originally 
welded from the hand-made steel of India. 
There is no longer any doubt that the 
wavy pattern, discernible on the best 
Persian blades, may be found in the 
little cakes of “wootz.” A bath of 
diluted acid will make this self-evident 
to any experimenter. The process of 
manufacture also tends to develop this 
“skeiny” effect, due, in the first place, 
to somewhat complex causes. One of 
these cakes is insufficient to make a 
sword-blade; it must be composed of 
three at least, and a heavy blade—like 
those most prized in the East—would 
probably require eight, as the cakes 
seldom exceed two pounds in weight. 
These cakes being first drawn into bars, 
must be welded together, thus forming 
laminee by necessity, and not by choice 
originally; and as the workmen could not 
fail to discover that, by increasing the 
number of laminw the beauty and the 
quality of the blade would be improved 
proportionally, they had only to double 
the complex bar on itself, and weld again; 





and thus by repeating the operation in- 
crease the number of lamina at pleasure. 
In a blade forged from such a bar as that 
just described the laminew, or plates, must 
necessarily be very thin, and in the process 
of grinding and polishing break into each 
other; the indentations of the hammer 
increasing the diversity of figure, and thus 
completing all those varieties of pattern, 
so eagerly sought after in every country 
and for many centuries. It may be well 
to mention that oriental sword-blades are 
very hard, and so heavy as to be useless 
for any kind of fencing or broadsword 
exercise. The dagger of Saladin, which was 
coiled up in his turban, is a flight of the 
novelist’s imagination. The best Damascus 
blades are very stiff, as a weapon should be. 
It is almost needless to tell any man, who 
has ever had a sword in his hand, that a 
flexible ribbon of steel would be completely 
useless, either for attack or defence. 

As the arts travelled westward, that of 
making sword-blades rose to high excel- 
lence both in Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
The irruption of the barbarians had driven 
the short Roman sword out of fashion, the 
long Teutonic weapon having been found 
superior at all points. To a certain extent 
the Roman sword still existed as the 
“scramasax,” a sort of overgrown High- 
land dirk—and like it with only one 
cutting edge—but this was only a supple- 
mentary weapon like that cited in Hudi- 
bras : 

The sw a, : hi 

That was bet Hide fort his ——_ ‘ 
and, in fact, bore the same relation to the 
long “ensis,” or “spata,” that the dirk 
bears to the claymore. The blades of the 
early German, Frankish, and Burgundian 
weapons discovered in tombs are of great 


length, and some are of iron, and of iron . 


edged with steel. These swords are from 
thirty-six to forty-three inches in length, 
the length of the tang affording reasonable 
supposition that they were used with both 
hands. The long straight cut-and-thrust 
blade continued to be used for at least a 
thousand years. It was this blade which 
met—not very successfully by the way— 
the curved scimitar of Damascus. It is 
purely a weapon of offence, having all the 
defects of the claymore, and requiring a 
target or a dirk for the purpose of parrying. 
In estimating the value both of the curved 
blades of the Saracen and the straight 
weapon of the Crusader, it must always be 
recollected that they were for attack alone, 
a buckler of some kind being carried by 
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both horse and foot. This was understood 
by Sir Walter Scott, who, in the combat 
between Roderick Dhu and Fitz James, 
describes Roderick as unequally matched 
with one “trained abroad his arms to 
wield,” and at a fearful disadvantage 
without his target. In this spirited canto, 
however, Sir Walter somewhat unaccount- 
ably overlooks the fact, that both Fitz 
James and the Highlander would have 
used their daggers for the purpose of 
parrying. Fitz James would certainly have 
done so, for if “trained abroad his arms 
to wield” meant anything, it meant that 
he had learned “the new poking fight of 
rapier and dagger,” of which the Italians 
were the most eminent teachers, and the 
French and Spaniards the most practical 
patrons. Shakespeare alludes in many 
places to the new art. Mercutio sneers, 
prematurely, as it happens, at Tybalt as 
a “fellow who fights by the book of arith- 
metic,” as a mere line and rule duellist, 
with his “one, two, and three in your 
bosom.” Despite the care expended upon 
numerous Shakespearean revivals, the en- 
counter in Romeo and Juliet has never 
been accurately represented on the stage. 
This use of the dagger for parrying at 
once explains the enormous length and 
weight of the rapiers still in existence, 
rendered additionally valuable by thesuperb 
repoussé work with which the hilts are 
adorned. To thrust, parry, and riposte 
with the rapidity of modern fencing would 
be simply impossible with these unwieldy 
weapons. In fact, nothing of the kind 
was attempted, the opponents using their 
Toledos simply for thrusting, leaving all 
the parrying to be done with a long 
basket-hilted dagger held in the left hand. 
This explains the condition of one of 
the “mignons” of Henry the Third of 
France, in the tremendous duel fought at 
the Tournelles between Quélus, Schomberg, 
and Maugiron on the one side, and Balzac 
d’Entragues, Livarot, and Ribérac. on the 
other. Quélus had lost his dagger on the 
way, and appealed to d'Entragues, who 
was Opposed to him, to throw his away, 
and thus equalise the chances, but the 
latter declined, and Quélus was obliged to 
use his left hand to parry the thrusts of 
his adversary. Two of the “mignons” 
were killed on the spot, but Quélus sur- 
vived for thirty-six hours, although he 
was said to have received thirty wounds. 
As the art of fence improved the dagger 
gradually fell into disuse, and men used 
the sword as a weapon of defence as 





well as offence, and engaged blade against 
blade without armour, shield, or dagger. 
The cumbrous rapier and its attendant 
dagger appear to have dropped out of 
fashion early in the reign of Louis the 
Thirteenth, who was esteemed as good 
a swordsman as any man of his time. The 
sword of the English Commonwealth, 
was the cut-and-thrust sword always worn 
by Cromwell, who, as a cavalry officer, 


knew the uselessness of the rapier on. 


horseback. In the “walking sword” of 
Charles the Second’s time, is seen the im- 
mediate precursor of the modern rapier, or 
small sword, which came into fashion 
during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and is worn at Court, and used for duelling 
purposes on the Continent to this day. 
Mr. John Latham, of the firm of Wilkin- 
son and Sons, who probably knows more 
about swords than any man living, showed 
me the other day a sword of this kind 
made for George the Fourth, from the 
designs of Angelo, and pronounced by the 
latter to be the beau-ideal of a duelling 
sword. It is rather short, but excessively 
light, and admirably balanced, with the 
hilt “set back,” exactly as it should be; 
and is altogether as sweet a weapon as ever 
“let daylight” into a “pretty fellow.” 
The “epée de combat” now used in 
France, is not unlike it, but is longer in 
the blade, and hardly so well balanced. 
The schlager, or fighting sword of the 
German student, is a peculiar weapon—fit 
only for one purpose—that of the gro- 
tesque duels, in which it is, or rather was, 
the habit of the bursch to indulge. 
The blade of the schliger is too flexible 
for a good weapon, but it answers admi- 
rably for the artificial school of fence in 
vogue at German universities. Genuine 
swordsmen, masters of small sword and 
sabre, look with infinite contempt on 
sebliger duels, and laugh at the elaborate 
fighting dress, which removes almost all 
risk of a serious wound. The schliger 
and the duels at which it figures, may be 
regarded as mere fanciful creations—pleas- 
ing to the German youth, and not very 
injurious either to him or anybody else. 
The English regulation sword now in 
use, is the result of a series of attempts to 
combine the power of cutting, with that of 
giving point in the same weapon, and is 
very slightly curved; the hilt being set on 
so as to secure the accuracy of the thrust. 
A sabre cut as made by Europeans, is a 
chop or slash, differing entirely from the 
slicing cut administered by Indian swords- 
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men, who, instead of making a downright 
blow from the shoulder or forearm, keep 
the wrist and elbow stiff, and making a 
sweeping cut, throw the whole force of 
the body into the blow. Afoot this tulwar 
cut is not difficult to parry, ahd is in 
general efficiency inferior to “ point,” but 
on horseback, it is very yoy as 
was found by our troopers during the Sikh 
war, and the war of the Mutiny. But the 
tulwar is useless for defensive purposes, 
and can only be used on the principle of 
the old Hungarian hussar, who having 
taught a recruit all the regular cuts, was 
asked when he was going to give him 
instruction in parrying. “ Parry!” roared 
the veteran. “Parry! what the deuce do 
you mean P ag Se cutting, and let the 
enemy parry!” Now the modern English 
sword may be used equally well for offence 
and defence, and is—all the romance of 
Damascus and Toledo to the contrary not- 
withstanding—of as good steel as ever was 
forged in those famous cities. That used 
rons, patel Wilkinson is the best Sheffield 
cast-steel, and arrives at their forge in 
lengths sufficient to form two blades. h 
end is then drawn out by forging to about 
half the thickness of the bar, leaving a few 
inches in the centre of the original size. 
The strip is then broken in two in the 
centre, and the “ tang,” or thatpart which 
enters the handle, is welded on to the 
thick end of the blade. This tang is made 
of iron. The blade then undergoes further 
forging, and the grooves or Wateus in- 
tended to give lightness and stiffness to it 
are put in—a process requiring great care 
and skill on the part of the workman. 
Being now hammered into shape, the blade 
is next hardened by first passing it back- 
ward and forward through a large hollow 
forge fire until it is of a red heat, when it 
is instantly plunged into a tub of water by 
a cutting movement, edge foremost, whic 
is directly changed to a perpendicular one. 
After this operation, the blade is intensely 
hard, and so brittle that, if thrown on the 
ground, it breaks to pieces. It is espe- 
cially hard on the surface, where a “ scale,” 
as it is called, is formed, and it is peg 
d more or less. To get rid of this 
brittleness, the process known as temper- 
ing is resorted to. This was once held to 
be a prime trade secret. Andrea Ferrara 
always performed the operation in the 
dark, and it was in consequence of his 
driving a sword-blade through a workman 
whom he found concealed in his private 
forge, that he was compelled to forsake 





Italy for Scotland. There isa method of 
tempering swords in oil raised to a high 
temperature, but the method most favoured 
by English workmen, is that of passing the 
blade ee the fire until it takes a 
certain hue, known only by long experience. 
The steel has now motes “ee hana wee 
of toughness, and may be subjected to ve 
— usage. Fixed in a machine, it is struc 
with immense violence against wood and 
iron on edge, back and both sides, and not 
a few blades succumb to the trial. Batches 
of blades vary very much, the loss by 
breakage being sometimes as low as ten, 
and as high as forty per cent. The blades 
which pass successfully through this 
tremendous ordeal are pronounced trust- 
comp and will pierce or cut through an 
iron plate without suffering any perceptible 
damage. A good blade being secured, it 
is ground and polished, great care being 
taken that the hard surface “ scale ” shall 
be disturbed as little as possible ; the grip 
covered with dog-fish skin is affixed, the 
steel scabbard lined with wood properly 
fitted, and the sword is ready for its work. 

Before bidding farewell to the sword, I 
may not overlook that one kind of sword 
no longer eng the ingenuity of the 
cunning smith. It isa huge heavy weapon, 
only to be used with two hands, and made 
heavier by quicksilver running freely down 
a tube at the back. It is neither wielded 
by the soldier nor the duellist; it figures 
neither in love nor war. It is a grewsome 
instrument, and has played a hideous part 
in the history of mankind. It is the sword 
of the headsman. 





EARLY WORKERS. 
AT TOBACOO. 

Wovtd children of the town-poor spin 
extra months into the thirteenth year they 
live, supposing they had the power? They 
might; seeing that, as their thirteenth 
year closes, it is legally arranged that 
their childhood ceases, and that they are 
legally eligible for paid labour. Poor 
young souls, they have been naturally 
eligible for unpaid labour long years 
before that; they have had, too, to 
render this unpaid labour bravely and 
continually. For Dame Nature laughs 
at the laws of men in this sad particular ; 
and reigns by her own method of cir- 
cumstance or caprice. Yet Dame Nature 
mercifully laughs at the laws of men in 
another and pleasanter particular; the one 
that leads her to ordain no precise moment 
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at which childhood dies, but that leads her, 
on the contrary, to suffer the brightness 
of childhood, its fearlessness, its indi- 
viduality and humanity to linger on to the 
uttermost, quite outside of Parliament, of 
regulation, and decree. This is a bene- 
ficent fact, that may be overborne—that 
is, overborne, unhappily—in too many 
cases, by poverty, by ignorance, by unfit- 
ness, by disease; but it can be manifest 
agreeably where factories have generous 
masters at the head of them, where the 
desire for the honourable fulfilment of 
duty is assumed, and duty is generally 
honourably fulfilled because of this very 
assumption. And in no place, surely, could 
Early Workers be employed under more 
healthy conditions than at a certain to- 
bacco factory in the busy centre of London, 
where, as a consequence, Early Workers 
do still savour of the childhood left in 
them, and where a little group of them 
may any day be found. As a structure, 
this factory is a new town-branch of an 
old provincial tree; it stands, a new 
erection, on ground from which a mass 
of old buildings has been imperiously 
swept away; it has all new improvements 
to supersede all old associations—light, 
cheerfulness, space, ventilation, in the 
place of dinginess, confinement, obscurity, 
bad odours; it is a monument of the 
advance of the knowledge of the laws of 
art and nature, raised upon the ashes of 
an old-world district, whereon was written 
all too plainly how much of those laws was 
unknown, and how much would have to be 
painfully learned. As a structure, there- 
fore, this factory would attract the eye of 
any passer-by pleasurably; as a citadel, 
into which an Early Worker might get 
admittance, with a fair hope of rising 
from the lowest office in it till he had 
reached to the very top, it possesses an 
interest about as great as interest of that 
sort can be. Saying which much, as its 
heavy doors are pressed slowly open, all 
that is necessary as introduction has been 
done. 

In one of the far corners of the principal 
floor, the Early Workers at tobacco stand. 
They are boys, all ; and they have stripped 
themselves of their jackets; they have 
tucked up their shirt-sleeves; they have 
fitted themselves, most of them, in a 
manly manner, with dandily-worn paper- 
caps. Their business is to weigh and to 
mould — in technical phrase; the same 
meaning that they are to weigh tobacco 
up in handy ounces ready for the retail 





trade, that they are to pack each ounce 
up in paper so that it shall not come 
undone, but can be handed to the retail 
customer nattyand entire. Thechildren are 
arranged in pairs to do this work of theirs. 
They are put, a quick boy with a quick boy, 
the next quick boy with a next quick boy, 
down to the slow wedded to the slow. 
Marriages, in more mature life, are not 
frequently conducted on this pattern. But 
these little boys are paid by the amount 
of work they do; it would be unphilo- 
sophically unfair to clog the nimble bo 

with the heaviness of sloth, to systemati- 
cally slacken fire with the dead weight of 
indifference or torpidity. Let a pair of 
boys be watched from the beginning, so 


that the admirably-answering plan may be 


wholly seen. 

To get the tobacco; that, as may be 
expected, is the first arrangement. One 
of the two boys runs off to the right 
department for it; the department is so 
far away in depth, downwards (land having 
two levels hereabouts, and being an ever- 
existent puzzle), the boy is hoisted up to 
his proper floor again, among other animate 
and inanimate packages, on a huge lift; the 
tobacco is weighed in the lump in the pre- 
sence of the boy, and entered against him 
and his partner so that they may afterwards 
account fgr every fraction of it; and the 
boy turns over his box to empty it upon 
the table, with the pair of little workmen 
ready to begin. The affair looks tedious, 
undoubtedly. The tobacco lies in a brown, 
fibrous, high and wide lump—already cut, 
dried, and otherwise manipulated—a lump 
that may weigh, and shall be settled on 
this occasion to be absolutely of the weight 
of, twenty-seven pounds; and a pipeful, or 
quid, of tobacco, of a couple of stones’ 
weight, might well appal even the stoutest- 
hearted smoker. When, too, we remember 
that these twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
pounds will have to be picked out into six- 
teen times twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
little bundles, amounting to something like 
four hundred and thirty of them, the 
thought may well follow the remembrance 
that smoking might sensibly be given up, 
since so much trouble attendsit. But the 
little weigher and the little moulder, pre- 
paring for their work, experienceno thought 
of this kind. It is quite other. What—is 
their interested inquiry—what sort of 
tobacco is it that has been given them 
to do? And they glance at the large 
lump with careful scrutiny. 

“All right!” one cries, in triumph. 
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“Tt’s Black Jack! Fine! We've only 
got to wire in, and we’ll do it—splendid !” 

“Wire in?” Repeated the spectator, 
doubtfully. 

“Well, keep hard at it, you know,” 
explained the bright young worker. “ And 
if we do wire in, we shall get twenty of 
this weighed off in‘an hour!” 

It seemed incredible. Twenty pounds 
of tobacco divided into ounces, meant 
three hundred and twenty little bundles 
of it, meant five bundles and a third 
a minute; and was it possible that young 
fingers could work with such speed and 
dexterity ? 

“Why, we always do twenty pounds!” 
cried the young worker, when the question 
had been put. “ And this boy and me often 
do twenty-five, and have done thirty, if we 
wire in hard! It’s nothing! We don’t all 
work so quick, though,” he checked him- 
self to, overbrimming with mischief and 
enjoyment. “There’s that boy, Lively, 
there, you should just look at him!” 

“That boy, Lively, there,” being quickly 
glanced at, quickly had his face covered 
with an appreciative grin; but there was 
no move made in his direction then in 
obedience to the suggestion. It was much 
more interesting to keep on watching the 
first-chosen pair of boys, and to hear the 
sharp click and thud of their magic finger- 
ing. He who weighed had his little scales 
straight in front of him; his ounce-weight 
in one bright brass saucer, his right 
hand ready to “ scrabble” enough tobacco 
into the other to weigh it down justly; 
and, after slipping a little square of paper 
into the scale for the tobacco to be wrapped 
in, he scrabbled it up so quickly with a 
peculiar clawing movement acquired to 
separate the fibre and free the required 
quantity from the lump, he soon had his 
side of the table covered with laden little 
squares of paper, of which the click given 
by the balance at brisk intervals, when he 
pressed it, could have kept true register. 
His partner, however — technically the 
moulder—very rapidly made these spread 
papers disappear. He had been behind- 
hand of the weigher for the moment; 
because, on his return from getting the 
*“ Black Jack,” he had had to re-hang upon 
the nail the memorandum of the weight 
and sortof the material entrusted to him; 
but now that this little duty was over, and 
he was standing close up to the table, he set 
himself with a will to pull up the arrears, 
and then he only had to equalise his pace. 
His “mould” was as active as his partner’s 





scales. It might have been a fossilised 
ball of string, by reason of its size, of 
its form, and of the cylindrical hollow 
in its middle. Its material was wood; 
very hard, very smooth and polished 
from much usage; the hole bored in the 
centre of it was to receive every ounce of 
tobacco, and to form it into its own shape 
and size. The moulder took an open ounce, 
rolled it in its paper, popped it into the 
mould, tucked one end in of the paper 
cleverly, gave it a sharp tap. This turned 
the other end of the mould upmost; when 
the moulder tucked in the paper at this 
other end, gave a tap to that, gave another 
tap that shot the roll out, and there was 
the mould, empty, being stuffed again, 
almost at the same moment, with the next. 
But something must be added, however. 
As the moulder dexterously turns out his 
ounce-rolls, he shoots them against an edge 
sticking up round his table, which keeps 
them even and straight, and lets him form 
them into a neat pyramidal pile. Now, 
directly this pile reaches such certain 
proportions that it threatens to topple 
over, there has to be a temporary end to 
the weighing and moulding, for the piled 
ounce-rolls to be disposed of ; and this leads 
to a second, and last, series of opera- 
tions. ‘‘ Sixteens,” the young workmen call 
their ounce-rolls (for the reason that it 
takes sixteen of them to the pound; half- 
ounces are thirty-twos, two-ounces eights, 
and quarters-of-pounds quarters) ; and the 
young workmen have to take these six- 
teens, and, turning from their prepared 
heap of ounce papers, already printed with 
picture, history, and title, to another pre- 
pared heap of pound bags, again already 
printed with picture, history, and title, 
they are to put sixteen rolls into each 
pound bag, to fold down the open ends, 
and seal them. Every assistance is given 
by forethought and organisation. The 
bags are sent in from the makers to the 
factory, already folded in such marked 
fashion they open flat and. steady; the 
boys drop four ounce-rolls into each bag, 
one way, then four the opposite way, with 
two more fours stacked up, reversed, in 
the same manner; the open end of each 
bag lends itself easily to the folds already 
made upon it; these folds are touched; 
and then when all the ounce-rolls have 
been put away like this, the bags are 
ready for the seal. A painter’s paint-pot, of 
the six inch in diameter size, full of green 
sealing-wax, is always kept simmering on a 
near gas-ring; a stick of common fire- 
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wood ladles the wax out in ample quan- 
tity; the stick is dabbed down; each dab 
is pressed down; and twenty-seven seals, 
one each on the twenty-seven ae 
that account for the twenty-seven poun 
of Black Jack tobacco, are expeditiously 

¢ through, whilst—whilst—why, whilst 
the little sealer’s partner has run off for 
another consignment of material, so that 
the whole matter may be instantly begun 
over again ! 

There is a minute or so occupied b 
the running, naturally; and during this 
minute an official comes who is important. 

“How many ?” 

It is the question he puts as he ap- 
— the pound-bags, and lays his 

d upon them; and the little workman, 
expectant of him, having, indeed, nothing 
else in his minute of leisure to do, has 
his answer ready and steady. “ Twenty- 
seven.” 

The bags are already being counted. 

“Right,” is the verdict. The official 
walks away, and the little workman moves 
the bags from the table to one of the large 
long wooden cases lying alongside; and 
packs them, straight away and closely, in. 

It is good. “And does anybody else 
come round ever, as you are at your 
weighing and your moulding?” 

he little workman would rather think 
there did! in a style that may be called 
the London boy’s peculiar. 

“ There’s to check,” he said, in the dis- 
engaged moment left him for saying. “It’s 
the foreman; he’s the one who checks you. 
He comes round, and takes up one of your 
ounces, and weighs it; he weighs another, 
and two or three more ; and then, if you’re 
all right, why, you are all right, and he 
goes away; but if you’re wrong in any 
one out of those, he weighs two or three 
more, and if you’re wrong there, he makes 

ou do it all over again! If you’re wrong 
In one, you know, it doesn’t matter; he 
passes you; but it’s done, don’t you see, 
to see that we’re all straight.” 

** And how about the price? Is the pay 
pretty good for the twenty-seven pounds 
of Black Jack just done, for instance ? ” 

“‘ See our paper ?” asked the boy, as the 
best reply; and as he handed down his 
memorandum from the nail on which it 
had been hung. “I wouldn’t take twelve 
shillings for that paper; no, that I 
wouldn’t! There’s what we did on Mon- 
day and what we did on Tuesday, and all; 
and we’re paid to-morrow, and it’s as much 
as twelve shillings, my share, for sure; 








and ah, it may be more, too, i and 
he put it in with much grave considera- 
tion—-“ if we—wire in!” 

The writing was looked at with amuse- 
ment and curiosity. It was spider’s- 
webbish in its character: the Monday’s 
account, say, running from the top regu- 
larly towards the foot; whilst the Tuesday’s 
ran chequer-wise at the bottom of it, re- 
versed; and the Wednesday’s might be 
obliquely squeezed in at a corner where 
there was room. But the young accountants 
were not supposed to be accomplished at 
that kind of thing, and if their cipher- 
ing was curious—it must be said, also, 
that it was clear. For example, on one day 
there were entries of twenty-seven shag, 
twenty-three returns, nineteen bird’s-eye, 


and so on, coming to a total of about a 


hundred pounds weight, with every entry 
duly initialled, and no further requisite 
than the knowledge of the rate for any- 
body to be able to cast up the sum. The 
rate being three shillings the ‘hundred 
pounds for each boy, it was easy to see 
that each boy was able to earn about three 
shillings each day. In practice, however, 
this has to be lowered by some deductions. 
For one thing, “ wiring in” is a process 
not invariably available, since muscle, as 
well as material, to say nothing of method, 
cannot be for ever at their highest pitch. 
Saturday, also, is only half a day, with 
only half a day’s weighing and moulding 
possible; and the end is, that Early Workers 
at tobacco may calculate that they can earn, 
upon the average, from twelve shillings to 
fourteen shillings weekly. The hours, too, 
during which work is done are not at all 
exhausting. 

“We come at eight,” said the boy who 

was asked for the facts, “and we leave at 
six.” . 
“And yes,” put in his partner—who 
had just arrived with his new consign- 
ment of tobacco—“ and don’t forget that 
this boy pays me a penny if he’s late six 
minutes, and I pay him a penny if I am 
late six minutes; and that boy pays that 
other boy, and we each one pay to our 
mate the same all through.” 

It was looked upon as a merry piece of 
management, evidently; for a laugh flashed 
upon the face of every boy who heard, and 
lightened it. 

“Yes? Really? Isitso? And does 
that make you industrious, and bring you 
here nice and early ?” 

“Well, we all get here pretty early, 
except that boy Lively there; and there’s 
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something the matter with him somehow, 
and somehow he can’t!” 

It brought a complete burst—“ that boy 
Lively there,” wider than any of the 
rest. 

“You see,” went on the originator of 
the smart information, “ when one of us is 
alone, he can’t work so fast; and that 
makes us lose time, and what we pay is to 
make up for it. And it’s twopence, if 
we're late a quarter of an hour; and three- 
pence, if we’re late half an hour; and four- 
pence, if we’re late a whole hour. And 
then at Christmas—that’s nice, that is !— 
if we’ve never been late atall, they give us 
ten shillings!” 

There was no cessation of work, it must 
be told, for this moment of talk, dating 
from the time the new tobacco had been 
carried up, and shot out upon the table. 
The boy who had moulded made a little 
change then, silently, by some well-under- 
stood and well-tested plan. He became 
the weigher; whilst the weigher, vice 
versa, took up the mould. It was because 
the new tobacco was “ thirty-twos”’—as 
the boys discovered with a grimace, 
though they admitted they were paid for 
it at the rate of sixpence a hundred pounds 
extra. “ Thirty-twos” required six hun- 
dred and forty packets to a hundred 
pounds instead of three hundred and 
twenty, with a smaller weight, smaller 
paper, and a smaller mould; and as the 
boy who had previously been at the scales 
was a mere mite of a little fellow, his 
smaller fingers had been found to be the 
most expeditious at the smaller mould- 
work, and there were he and his bigger 
companion shuffled, and he working away 
vigorously at the roll and tuck and tap. 
Other changes take place in the work 
from time to time. When the tobacco is 
“eights” or “quarters,” a funnel, greased 
up to fitting slipperiness, is required to set 
it into the papers properly ; and then, with 
these larger packets and larger moulds, no 
boy’s tap is enough to fix in the tucked 
roll-ends firmly, but a stick has to be 
pressed in upon them hard, by help 
of the young workman’s chest. These 
varieties, though, only come in health- 
fully to break the monotony of a long 
course of tobacco-packets all of one weight; 
taken, also, in turns always by the pairs 
of boys, fairly, that no undue advantage 
or disadvantage may accrue to any one of 
them. They interfere in no other way 
with the ordinary routine of the labour of 
weighing and moulding, which may be 





left now as having been thoroughly 
described. 

A young workman’s day, however, is 
not made up all of work. Enquiries might 
be put as to the major break in it. 

“ Oh yes,” ran ont the answer, “we 
have our hour for dinner, just the same as 
all the rest. It’s at one o’clock; from one 
to two. And then”—after a sly stop, 
whilst a sly smile shot from his own face to 
the faces of the boys near to him—“ if we 
have a fancy for it, we run into a lane 
just by, where there’s a soup shop, and we 
buy ourselves some soup!” 

e@ roguery was meant, clearly; and 
it was probed into. “So! Soup, is it? 
And is it soup always ?” 

“No!” with the smile bolder now. 
isn’tevery day! Sometimes it’s sweets 

Early Workers at tobacco, earning from 
twelve shillings to fourteen shillings a 
week, had no very unpleasant lives, 
assuredly. 

“Well! Goon! 
days P ” 

“Well, on most days, you see, we go down- 
stairs to the stoker’s fire, and we cook our 
own dinners. We put a penny each, or 
so, and we bought a frying-pan and other 
things, and we can cook a bit of steak, or 
a bit of bacon, and some coffee, nicely. 
We fry sausages, often and often. But 
we mustn’t have any sort of fish, ever; 
nor yet onions ; because they smell so, and 
their smell would get into the tobacco, 
and taint it. And, you know, we can have 
just what we like. There’s nobody to tell 
us. Ont of our wages, we all give our 
mothers so much; I get twelve shillings, 
I do, and I have to give mother seven; and 
then the rest is our own, to spend exactly 
as we please.” 

“Very nice, no doubt. And your half- 
holidays, on Saturdays? What do you do 
then?” 

There was quite a little chorus of explana- 
tion; quite a whole row of holiday-enjoying 
eyes. Some went blackberrying, whilst the 
summer lasted—only that “ Lively”’ there 
(amidst “ Lively’s” grins) always eat all his 
blackberries as he picked them, never 
brought one home—some went in steam- 
boats up and down the river. As to where 
the blackberrying could be done, the boys 
were full of precise and very - happy 
memory. They went by the near Hastern 
Railway to Epping Forest; a few half- 
pence took them there; and if any argu- 
ment be wanted to strengthen the entreaties 
that this forest should remain a forest, and 
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suffer no cultivation or encroachment, does 
not this fact yield it? Then, as to what 
the young workmen did when there was 
no summer weather, nothing but London 
rain, London mud, London fog, there was 
again plenty of evidence forthcoming. 
One of them kept white mice, with the 
pastime of setting some to swim in tubs, 
by which they caught cold and died; one 
of them kept pigeons, with the diversion 
of pigeon-matches, except when the fogs 
dimmed all native faculties and obliterated 
all artificial training; another of them 
kept frogs and lizards, preferring to call 
the last crocodiles, for the reason that— 
he did prefer to call them crocodiles, and 
had evidently so much extra pleasure from 
the translation, coming, as it did, from 
that ever-precious gift, a child’s imagi- 
nation, he could not afford to do without 
it. The whole was healthy, boyish, 
natural; the whole lost nothing of its 
tone by the confession of one of the little 
men that he had a good bowl of his hoop, 
of early winter mornings (about seven 
o’clock), up and down Fetter-lane, to give 
himself a warming, before marching off to 
his work. 

Of tobacco-manufacture there is no need 
in this connection to speak. It is singular, 
though, to run over a few of the names 
appertaining to it. These are: rough- 
cut returns; bogie roll; golden bar; fine 
ladies’ twist (used especially for chewing!) 
nail rod; negrohead; lugs; faded; just 
my sort; comme il faut; pour les 
amateurs. It is equally singular to read, 
in confidential reports to dealers, that 
Latakia imports are tumbling in; that 
Algerine comes, but no one takes it away ; 
that Java is arriving much too freely, 
being, moreover, so mouldy as to give 
warning of its going funky later on; that, 
above all, black-greased hogsheads are 
much less plentiful, and the Americans 
may be assured that though greased hogs- 
heads now and then pick up a flat, for 
every hogshead sold there are ten spoilt, 
since the Americans spoil their fine 
growth at one end» by baking up the 
wretched yellow stuff, and at the other 
by blacking hogsheads with grease. 

Reverting, finally, to the children em- 
ployed in some tobacco factories, it shall be 
notified that when these are girls (reaching 
up, too, nearly to young women), they are 
found pilfering bits of the goods entrusted 
to them, not for the purpose of putting them 
in their pipes, but in their chignons ; fair 
girls choosing a “light twist,” dark girls 





taking the sort called “dark roll.” It 
shall be notified also, that much evasion 
is practised by children (and their parents) 
in order to get into harness before the 
stipulated age of thirteen. At the gates 
of a provincial factory the following col- 
loquy took place, that may be taken as a 
fair illustration : 

“‘ How old are you?” 

“Can’t tell, sir. I'll bring my mother.” 

“Well,” when the woman appeared, 
“how old is he ? ” 

“Can’t tell, sir. I'll bring his father! 
He’ll know it to a minute!” 

And even when age has been settled, 
leaving some short medical questioning to 
be got through in an inner office, there is 
an opening for similar evasion. 

“Have I passed you before?” says 
the inspector—the factory being in the 
country, it must be recollected, and the 
sense of “‘ passed ” technical. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh! At Blank’s?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then where ? ” 

“On the moor! ” 





THE POOR GENTLEWOMEN OF 
ST. CLEMENT’S. 
IN SIX PARTS. PART YI. 

Ir was about seven years after my first 
visit to St. Clement’s that we lost the 
master, Mr. Drysdale. He died quite 
suddenly. There was not a dry eye in the 
Endowment when the news of his death 
was told. All the gentlewomen went into 
mourning for him, and I don’t believe a 
card was touched by any of them for three 
months. By Miss Whincop and one or 
two others, who had known him for 
several years, his loss was particularly 
felt. ‘They ought to write upon his 
tombstone: ‘Here lies a perfect gentle- 
man,’” remarked Miss Whincop plain- 
tively, summing up poor Mr. Drysdale’s 
virtues in one brief emphatic line. 

Whether Mr. Stanbury, the new master, 
was a perfect gentleman seemed a point, 
indeed, that was open to much doubt; 
although Miss Whincop, I am afraid, 
would have said that there could bé no 
doubt in the matter atall. — 

In the first place, Mr. Stanbury was too 
young, not having seen more than eight or 
nine and twenty years at the outside. 

‘“‘T must say that I consider the trustees 
have forgotten what is due to us as gentle- 
women in appointing a mere boy to such 
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@ position,” remarked Miss Lawson; and 
all the ladies agreed with her. They were 
indeed very indignant. 

In the second place, Mr. Stanbury was 
married. All the masters, back to a period 
at which Tradition lost itself, had been 
bachelors—elderly, gray-headed bachelors. 
But a master with a wife, and, perhaps, a 
wife who was not a gentlewoman ! 

In the third place, Mr. Stanbury was 
nothing but a yeoman’s son; and although 
he undoubtedly brought with him a reputa- 
tion for scholarship remarkable in one so 
young, yet, as Miss Whincop aptly re- 
marked, we would willingly have dis- 
pensed with the scholarship in favour of a 
man whose father had been a gentleman. 

In the fourth place, Mr. Stanbury’s ap- 
pearance was decidedly against him. Mr. 
Drysdale had been a handsome man, well 
set-up, with clear-cut aquiline features : 
one who had the air of a man of the world 
—almost that of a man of fashion. His 
way of handling his snuffbox was per- 
fection itself, so Miss Whincop used to 
declare. And then he dressed as a gentle- 
man should dress, with his soft muslin 
cravat, his frilled shirt, his black silk 
stockings, and his buckled shoes. Mr. 
Drysdale always gave me the impression, 
I’m sureI don’t know why, that when young 
he had been an adept at dancing minuets. 

But Mr. Stanbury was quite a different 
sort of man. He was tall, and lanky, and 
awkward. His hands were large @nd red, 
and looked larger and redder than they 
would have done, had not the sleeves of his 
coat been at once too short and too tight. 
He wore a. suit of ill-fitting black clothes, 
and a frayed black-satin stock, that fastened 
behind with a huge buckle. His trousers 
were always too short, leaving visible 
more of his thick, clumsily-made boots 
than was desirable. And yet I liked his 
face from the first moment I set eyes 
on it. I felt instinctively that there was a 
kind heart and a pleasant temper behind 
those homely features, and I was not mis- 
taken. 

I shall never forget the first occasion on 
which Mr. Stanbury came round to pay 
the gentlewomen their monthly stipend. 
As a matter of course they were all dressed 
in their best gowns and caps ready to 
receive him, and, equally as a matter of 
course, the cowslip and ginger-wines were 
on the table. Miss Whincop was the first 
lady on whom he waited, as was but right 
and proper—Mr. Drysdale had always 
done the same. 


Mr. Stanbury had already introduced 
himself to the whole of the ladies, so that 
Miss Whincop felt quite at her ease. He 
held out his hand; Miss Whincop gave 
him a couple of fingers, and then he put 
his hat on the floor and sat down. 

“You will doubtless guess the reason of 
my intrusion,” said Mr. Stanbury quite 
calmly. “I have called in order to pay 
you your monthly allowance.” 

Miss Whincop coloured up painfully, 
but said nothing. Monthly allowance 
indeed! Was she a pauper that she should 
be spoken to in that strain ? 

“The amount is certainly not a very 
munificent one,” continued the new master 
in his most matter-of-fact tone; “but 
money, as you are no doubt aware, has 
depreciated very much in value during the 
last two hundred years—by which I mean 
that, in Dame Dorothy’s time, forty shil- 
lings would probably purchase as many of 
the commodities of life as double that sum 
will nowadays.” 

Miss Whincop’s sole reply was a frigid 
little bow. Just then she was too much 
fluttered to speak. What was this strange 
being about to do? While talking, he had 
produced from his pocket a canvas cash- 
bag, which he now proceeded to untie. 
Miss Whincop could hardly believe her 
eyes when she saw Mr. Stanbury take a 
handful of silver out of his bag, and count 
out forty shillings one by one. 

“There, Miss Whincop,” he said, making 
two little piles of silver on the table before 
him, “TI have no doubt you will find that 
correct. Perhaps you would like to count 
it over for yourself before I go.” 

That she, Honoria Whincop, who had 

been smiled on by royalty and had danced 
with a marquis, should live to be spoken 
to like some old washerwoman who was 
in receipt of out-door relief! Not for 
several moments could she trust herself to 
speak. 
“Thank you, Mr. Stanbury,” she said, 
at last, in her coldest tone; “but it is 
quite unnecessary that I should do so.” 
Then she touched a tiny silver bell at 
her elbow. “Molly, the door for Mr. 
Stanbury.” 

The new master picked up his hat and 
pushed back his chair, serenely uncon- 
scious of any offence. 

“You have a very charming outlook,” 
he said, turning to the window. “This is 
just the sort of room I should like for a 
study.” 





He looked slightly surprised at receiving 
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no answer; but Molly was holding the 
door open by this time, so he simply 
bowed to Miss Whincop, who swept him 
an elaborate curtsy in return, and then 
he went. 

That very evening there was an indig- 

nation meeting in Miss Whincop’s rooms. 
The ladies all declared that they had 
never been so insulted before. The man 
had no more manners than a bear. Com- 
plaint should be made to the trustees. 
The newspapers should be written to. The 
stipend should be refused till it could be 
“offered as a gentleman ought to offer it, 
and as a gentlewoman could receive it 
without loss of self-respect. How they 
regretted poor dear Mr. Drysdale! They 
had never felt his loss more deeply than 
now. 

When next the day came round for Mr. 
Stanbury to pay his monthly visit, Miss 
Whincop was “not at home,” and the 
money had to be left with Molly. But 
none of the other gentlewomen could follow 
their friend’s example. They could only 
sit in dignified silence, while their forty 
shillings were slowly counted out before 
them. Poor Mr. Stanbury’s want of tact 
in this matter engendered a feeling of 
soreness which no after events could alto- 
gether heal. 

We were all rather curious—although 
we would not for the world have admitted 
the existence of such a feeling—to see the 
new master’s wife. When she came she 
proved to be a pretty, delicate-looking 
young woman, with rather a nice taste in 
dress, but with nothing otherwise remark- 
able about her. A mere child Miss Lawson 
called her; and, indeed, I don’t suppose 


she could be more than two-and-twenty, | y 


and young looking at that. On one point, 
however, we could not help feeling con- 
siderably scandalised. Mrs. Stanbury did 
not wear acap. We asked each other in 
dismay, where and how she could possibly 
have been brought up, not to know that 
one of the first duties of a wife, however 
young she might be, was the assumption 
of a cap, as an indication to the world at 
large, that the wearer of it was no longer 
to be classed among maids and spinsters ; 
but that she had taken upon herself the 
duties and responsibilities of wedded life. 
Never had we met with a similar case. 
Not but what Mrs. Stanbury looked 
very pretty with her brown ringlets tied 
in a bunch at the back of her head—far 
prettier, no doubt, than she would have 
looked in the regulation cap of a married 





woman. But her prettiness or otherwise 
had nothing to do with the case in point. 
The question we had to consider was, what 
line of action it behoved us to adopt in a 
contingency so novel and perplexing. 

“T think we ought to subscribe among 
ourselves,” said Miss Lawson, “and buy a 
cap, and send it anonymously to Mrs. Stan- 
bury. Surely such a hint as that would 
not be lost upon her !.” 

‘*‘T am afraid she is too far gone to care 
for hints,” remarked Miss Damer. “Such 
conduct is a scandal to the Endowment.” 

“T hardly see,” said Miss Whincop, ‘how, 
with justice to our dignity as gentlewomen, 
we can take any overt notice of Mrs. Stan- 
bury’sstrange conduct. Iamof opinion that 
we ought to quietly ignore the existence 
among us of any such person. It is, of 
course, very grievous to have to do so; but 
I really fail to see that any other course is 
open to us under the circumstances.” 

Strange to say, Mrs. Stanbury did not 
seem to care a bit about being sent to 
Coventry; though, of course, as Miss Law- 
son said, it,was all nonsense her pretending 
not to feel it, and only showed still more 
clearly what an unhappily hardened dispo- 
sition she must have. She undoubtedly 
made several efforts during the first few 
weeks after her arrival to conciliate one or 
another of the ladies ; but when she found 
herself quietly repulsed, and was made to 
feel that she was an intruder whenever 
she entered any of the cottages, she 
quietly gave up the attempt and dévoted 
herself to her husband more assiduously 
than ever. 

We were all aware that Mr. Stanbury 
was reputed to be very learned for so 
oung a man, and before long it came to 
our ears that he was engaged on a trans- 
lation of some portion of the works of 
Euripides. I am afraid that none of us were 
quitecertain as to who Euripides really was; 
but we hardly cared to betray our ignorance 
to each other, so that whenever the subject 
came up in conversation we glided lightly 
over it, leaving the inference to be drawn, 
more from our manner than our words, 
that we were at least on bowing terms 
with the writings of the greatclassic. Inthis 
state of things it was quite a relief when 
one afternoon Miss Matthewson came out 
pat and plump with the statement that Euri- 
pides was a great Latin author, who lived 
about the time of Julius Casar. We all 
breathed more freely now that we had 
some tangible ground to go upon. 

“T fancy that I have either been told, 
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or have read it in print somewhere, that 
the writings of nearly all the Latin authors 
are highly improper,” said Miss Damer. 

“Oh, very immoral, indeed, so I have 
been given to understand,” remarked Miss 
MacArthur. 

“That is, perhaps, the reason why their 
works were written in Latin,” said Miss 
Anstruther in her timid way. 

I am at a loss to-explain why it should 
have been so, but somehow an idea seemed 
gradually to shape itself in our minds that 
the fact of Mrs. Stanbury not wearing 
caps as other married ladies did was, in 
some mysterious way, attributable to her 
husband’s familiarity with Euripides and 
the heathen writers generally. 

The new master spent much of his time 
in the library, of which mention has already 
been made as forming part of the Endow- 
Of an afternoon, when her house- 
hold duties were over, his wife nearly 
always kept him company there, working 
silently when he was writing; at other 
times, reading aloud to him, or chattering 
away as merrily as a magpie. 

Whether this library had formed a part 
of the original endowment, or whether it 
had been subsequently bequeathed by 
some one who came after Dame Dorothy, 
I never had the curiosity to enquire. 
The volumes, however, of which it con- 
sisted could hardly have been intended for 
the delectation or mental solace of the gen- 
tlewomen of the Endowment, seeing that 
three-fourths of them were written in 
Latin, Greek, or old French ; while of the 
English books none were of a later date 
than the reign of the second James, and 
consisted chiefly of treatises on meta- 
physics, or learned dissertations on abstruse 
points of moral philosophy. Here and 
there was a black-letter volume, bound in 
parchment, and to many of them still hung 
fragments of the chains by which they 
had at one time been fastened to a staple 
in the wall of some old monastery, or other 
home of learning long since gone to decay. 

Mr. Stanbury was quite at home among 
this learned company. His happiest hours 
were those which he spent in the old 
library. I fancy that the books had been 
somewhat neglected during the time of his 
predecessor, and that Mr. Stanbury found 
many valuable volumes more or less ruined 
by the united ravages of mice and mildew. 
One by one the precious volumes were taken 
down, dusted, examined, dried before the 
fire, and, if need was, carefully patched 
and mended. After each book had been 


‘as might be missing or 





thus carefully supervised—and it was a | 
labour that occupied several months— 
Mr. Stanbury set about cataloguing them. 
This catalogue was a very elaborate affair, 
seeing that, in the case of all the rare 
books, Mr. Stanbury deemed it necessary 
to transcribe the title-pages in full and to 
make a note, in the margin, of such leaves 
ially destroyed. 

In all these labours the new master had 
the assistance of his wife. Not that Mrs. 
Stanbury was at all a learned woman—she 
knew no more of Greek or Latin than we 
did—but she did all the patching, and 
gluing, and pasting, far more neatly than 
her husband could have done. Besides 
which, she could call out to him the titles 
of the English portion of the library, while 
he wrote them down in his elaborate, 
clerkly hand. 

But suddenly there came an interruption 
to these pleasant labours. One morning 
the news flashed—I can use no o 
word—round the Endowment, that Mrs. 
Stanbury had presented her husband with 
a little daughter. Figuratively speaking, 
we were all struck breathless. What 
would the Endowment belike with a baby in 
it? It was bad enough that the trustees 
should have appointed a master who was 
@ married man, said Miss MacArthur, 
grimly; but it was never intended that 
the Endowment should be turned into a 
nursery. 

“Oh, Miss MacArthur, how can you say 
such cruel things?” said tender-hearted 
Miss Fyvie, with tears in her eyes. 

Miss Anstruther began at once to look 
out some coloured wools wherewith to 
knit a pair of socks for the baby. My 
aunt hunted out a recipe for barley-gruel, 
that had come down to her from her 
grandmother. Miss Damer did hope that 
Mrs. Stanbury had procured the best 
nurse that was to. be had for love or 
money ; so much—so she had been given 
to understand—depended on a good nurse. 
And then the master’s house was very 
draughty. She did hope they would be 
careful. So much—so she had been given 
to understand—depended on the due and 
proper exclusion of draughts. Miss Law- 
son, diving to the bottom of her clothes’ 
chest, brought up therefrom an Indian 
shawl of many, though faded colours, which 
had not seen daylight for a dozen years. 
This, after it had been duly aired, she sent 
with her compliments to Mrs. Stanbury ; 
and would the latter be careful to have it — 
pinned across her shoulders every time she 
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sat up in bed? At the same time Miss 
Whincop sent two bottles of port of a 
famous vin the last two bottles out 
of a few dozens that had been given to her 
many years before by her father, the late 
major-general. She had hoarded up these 
two last bottles as though they were worth 
their weight in gold; but she sent them 
to poor Mrs. Stanbury, as willingly and as 
graciously, as though she had a hundred 
dozens at the back of them. 

A couple of days later, Miss Whincop 
sent up her compliments, and was admitted 
to see Mrs. Stanbury and the baby. How 
anxiously we all awaited her report. She 
was not away more than a quarter of an 
hour, but there was a very grave look on 
her face, when she sat down amongst us. 
“Mrs. Stanbury is by no means so well 
as her friends would like her to be,” were 
her first words. “She does not seem to 
gather strength. As for the baby, it is the 
sweetest little thing possible. But, my 
dears ”’—here her voice sank to an awed 
whisper—“ Mrs. Stanbury will not let the 
poor darling wear caps!” 

We looked. at each other, but said 
nothing. Not to let her child wear caps, 
was even worse than not wearing caps 
herself! Before, however, we had time to 
express our feelings in the matter, Miss 
Whincop said in her gentle, but decisive 
way: “I think, dears, that, as Mrs. Stan- 
bury is so very ill, we had better refrain 
from any comments on the matter just 
now.” We might refrain from talking, as 
Miss MacArthur whispered, but we could 
not help our thoughts. 

About a week later, in company with 
Miss Whincop and my aunt, I was allowed 
to see Mrs. Stanbury and the baby. I had 
even the felicity of being stationed on a 
hassock near the fire, and of having the 
little pet laid for a few minutes in my 
arms. How comical it looked without a 
cap on its little bald head—but yet how 
pretty! You may be sure that i aia not 
miss giving it two or three sly kisses, when 
the nurse was looking another way. 

Poor dear Mrs. Stanbury, how white 
and worn she looked—almost as white as 
the pillow on which she lay. There was 
a yearning wistfulness in her eyes, that 
was pitiful to see. All her roses, all her 
merry smiles, were gone now, and, as it 
seemed to us, for ever. The nurse had 
held up her finger as she opened the door, 
and we went in on tiptoe. In an easy- 
chair near the fire, sat the master, fast 
asleep. ‘ Poor Henry is quite worn out,” 





whispered Mrs. Stanbury. ‘ He has been 
so robbed of his sleep of late. He and 
nurse take it in turns to sit up with me.” 

“Hush, my honey,” said the nurse, “you 
know the doctor said you were not to talk.” 

It was pleasant to see the loving looks 
with which Mrs. Stanbury regarded her 
husband. She seemed to think more of 
him, than she did of the baby. And yet, 
what a plain, homely-featured man he 
looked, as he sat there sleeping by the 
fire, with his awkward boots, his short- 
sleeved coat, and his limp-collar; not at 
all like the hero of a young woman’s love- 
dreams! ‘Two or three worm-eaten folios 
were scattered about his feet, and a leaf of 
his beloved catalogue had dropped from 
his nerveless fingers. 


With a warning look at the ladies, the 


nurse quitted the room for a minute or 
two. Then Mrs. Stanbury took Miss 
Whincop’s hand in hers. “They do not 
tell me so, but I know they think I shall 
not get better,” she said in her low sweet 
voice ; “and sometimes I feel myself, as 
if my time were come. But oh, Miss 
Whincop, it seems so hard to leave him!” 
—with a yearning look at her sleeping 
husband—“ go very, very hard! We have 
been so short a time together, but so 
happy! My poor husband, what will be- 
come of him when I am gone? What 
will become of him?” 

For a moment or two Miss Whincop 
could not speak. Then she stooped and 
kissed the white face on the pillow. “ Let 
us hope, dear, that heaven in its mercy will 
restore you to us all,” she said. “ We all 
pray nightly that it may be so. But we 
may depend upon one thing, that what- 
ever is the will of heaven is the best—by 
far the best—for all of us, if we could only 
think so. Now that we are together, there 
are a few more words that J should like to 
say. If, in time gone by, dear Mrs. Stan- 
bury, we have seemed to treat you with 
coldness, perhaps, even with injustice, we 
—and I now speak for all the gentle- 
women of the Endowment—are very 
grieved to think that it should have hap- 
pened so. We were certainly in the wrong, 
and we are sorry for it, and when you 
come amongst us again, you must think of 
the past as if it had never been.” Mrs. Stan- 
bury pressed Miss Whincop’s hand to her 
lips, and smiled through her tears, so that 
for a moment her dimples came back, as in 
the days before she wasill. “Oh, if I do get 
better, it will make me so happy to think 
that you will try to like me just a little!” 
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Days and weeks went on, and still Mrs. 
Stanbury hovered between life and death. 
The ladies sat a great deal in each other's 
rooms of an evening during that time, 
not talking much, but working busily at 
robes and whatnot, as a present for the 
little stranger. Cards were put away as by 
common consent. All our knockers were 
muffled, and my aunt would certainly have 
boxed the butcher-boy’s ears one day, had 
he not been too nimble for her, because he 
came whistling loudly through the gate- 
way, as boys will. The first thing my 
aunt did on getting out of bed in a 
morning, was to push back a corner of the 
blind, and glance up at the staircase- 
window of the master’s house. Had the 
blind been lowered, we should have known 
what had happened during the night. 

But by-and-by, a faint whisper of hope 
spread through the Endowment. Dr. 
MacEvey had said that the prostration was 
not quite so great. Later on came news of 
slow but steady improvement. We were 
all as pleased as if some dear relative of 
our own had been brought back from the 
jaws of the grave. A long time elapsed 
before mother and child were seen out 
together. Their first visit was to drink 
tea with Miss Whincop. After that, we 
were not a bit surprised when Miss Whin- 
cop announced that she was going to be 
godmother to the child, and that it was to 
be named after her. 

When, some dozen years or so later, 
Miss Whincop died, with the exception of 
a few mementoes to old friends, she left all 
she was possessed of to her goddaughter, 
Honoria Stanbury, of whom I may, 
perhaps, have something to tell you one 
of these days. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. PARTED. 


“Gracitz, I want you to do me two 
favours,” said Ella, when she returned to 
the drawing-room. 

“You need not ask them, darling; they 
are granted.” 

“One is, never to speak to me again— 
unless I broach the subject—of my hus- 
band.” 

Gracie bowed her head. She had been 
thinking, while her friend was absent 
above-stairs, and thinking in vain of what 











she could say to any good purpose about 
Cecil. 

“ My second request, Gracie, is that you 
will go with me to-night to the theatre.” 

This surprised Gracie more, and scarcely 
shocked her less than the first stipulation. 

“T will do so, of course, Ella, since I 
have promised,” said she quietly, for she 
saw that it was no matter of argument. 

“Then we had better dress at once, and 
dine a little earlier.” 

During Gracie’s simple toilette—for 
where black is one’s only wear there is 
not much to be done—her sagacity dis- 
covered the reason of this strange pro- 

Ella wanted some distraction for 

er importunate thoughts. It was not 
that the society of her friend was insuffi- 
cient, but that it reminded her of the 
very thing that she would fain forget. A 
less wise and more conventional person 
would have pleaded her own recent be- 
reavement, and declined to oblige her 
friend; but Gracie preferred real duty to 
a sham one. She knew that all such 
means of drowning sorrow are ineffectual 
—for there is not depth enough in them to 
hide its feet—but she also knew this must 
be proved by experience. He is a poor 
physician indeed who denies his patient 
the harmless remedy for which he craves, 
even though he himself knows it to be futile. 

So they went to the play together, and 
saw something—a burlesque, or a drama, 
they could scarcely have told which; but 
there were burglars in it, a circumstance 
which gave Gracie an opportunity of being 
of service. 

“ My dear Ella,” said she, as she drove 
home, “those men with the black crape 
over their faces have made me feel quite 
nervous.” 

“ What men ? ” enquired Ella; the hand 
which her friend held in hers was as cold 
as a stone. 

“Those robbers in the play. It is very 
foolish of me, I know, but would you mind 
my coming to your room to-night? I feel so 
frightened at the notion of being alone.” 

“ That is the third favour which I have 
been thinking of asking of you all to- 
night,” said poor Ella gratefully. She 
had felt that the lonely hours would bring 
with them far worse than such robbers as 
Gracie spoke of—remorse, regret, despair, 
remembrance of the happy past, that would 
rob her bosom of all peace, and leave_it 
bare and cold indeed. It was something 
that a tender heart would be beating near 
her, and in loving sympathy with her own. 
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When they got home, they found an 
unexpected visitor had come and gone; 
no other than the commissary, who, 
“ having business in town,” as he told the 
servant, “had called at seven o’clock, 
making sure that he should find the ladies 
in;’”’ the message did not say, ‘and at 
dinner,’’ which had been unquestionably 
the commissary’s object. As this had 
been defeated by the change in the dinner- 
hour, he would, he left word, ‘‘ do himself 
the pleasure of looking in on the morrow 
—about luncheon-time.” He might not 
be the right man in the right place, so far 
as the performance of his official duties 
went, but he was one who unquestionably 
‘took an interest in his profession ”—the 
Commissariat. 

This news was another pang added to 
poor Ella’s troubles, for she thought it fore- 
shadowed her friend being ordered home. 

“Oh Gracie, supposing he should come 
to take you away from me; just now, 
too ! ” 

‘You need not fear that,” said Gracie, 
with confidence and a little sigh. She 
knew her father far too well to imagine 
that he would wish to carry her off with 
him from a place where she was living at 
free quarters, to letter Z, where her return 
would be inconvenient as well as expensive 
to him. He and the colonel, she felt 
assured, had by this time turned the whole 
house into a smoking-room, with the 
exception of the apartment devoted to 
mother-of-pearl. At the same time it 
puzzled her to know what had brought 
him up to town. He was a man who 
hated London, chiefly because he was 
“provincial” (in its worst sense) to 
the backbone, and also because London 
pleasures were not cheap. 

Punctually as the hour struck the 
midday meal next day, the commissary 
appeared, looking unusually smart, not- 
withstanding his mourning garb, and in 
extraordinary good humour. 

“The idea of you two young people 
keeping house by yourselves,” said he; 
“and doing it so well too,” he added, 
sniffing at the savoury dishes which Ella 
had taken care to provide for him. 

“Tt isn’t my house, remember, papa,” 
said Gracie, reprovingly. 

“Tt is at her service as long as she 
chooses to stay in it,” put in Ella, quickly. 
“IT hope you are not thinking of cutting 
short her visit tp me, general ? ” 

“No, madam, no,” said the commissary 
graciously, and helping himself to a sweet- 





bread. “I feel that my dear girl is in 
good hands; in excellent hands. Only I 
think she is in some danger of being 
spoilt. You are such a lady of fashion, 
my dear Mrs. Landon. The idea of your 
going off to the play on the very night 
that your husband left you, when you 
ought to have been inconsolable—at home. 
You see I know all about it; a little bird 
informed me.” 

The idea of a little bird—such as a wren 
or a robin—having had any confidential 
communication with the commissary was 
not a little incongruous. Ella pictured to 
herself a vulture whispering a ghastly 
secret in his ear, as she enquired with in- 
difference : 

“But how was it that you really got 
this information, general ? ” 

‘From the best of all authorities—from 
your husband himself. I met him yesterda 
afternoon in the strangest place—Well, 
yes (to the butler), I will have just one 
more glass of sherry—at Doctors’ Commons. 
‘Why you were here only twelve months 
ago,’ said I; ‘You don’t want to be 
married again, do you, Landon?’ It 
was certainly a most unlikely place to 
come across a friend, but you never saw @ 
man so taken aback in your life.” 

“ But how came you.in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, papa?” put in Gracie, to direct 
attention from her friend, who had sud- 
denly become strangely excited. 

‘Oh, I,” said the commissary, his brick- 
bat complexion assuming a glazed look 
(which was his way of blushing), “I 
happened to be there on business—to look 
up a document for a friend.” 

‘My dear Gracie,” said Ella, speaking 
with great effort, “I have just remembered 
that I have to write by the two o’clock 
post, so I will leave you to take care of 
your father for a few minutes. I daresay 
you have plenty to say to one another. 
The drawing-room will be quite at your 
service.” 

“Don’t mention-it,” put in the com- 
missary hastily, with a sidelong glance 
at the sherry. “This room will suit us 
admirably.” Then, when Ella had closed 
the door behind her, and the servant had 
been dismissed, “I say, what’s wrong 
here, Gracie, my girl? ” 

“Wrong, papa? there is nothing wrong.” 

“Why what makes your friend so queer, 
and off her feed? She don’t——eh?” He 
took up his glass and emptied it, with a 
significant gesture. “Some young women 
do, you know; and really, when they get 
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such tipple as this, there is some little 
excuse for them.” 

“Do you mean that Ella——” 

“Well, yes, I do; not of course if you 
think it’s a breach of confidence.” 

“Indeed, I have nothing of the sort to 
divulge, papa,” answered Gracie, with 
something very like disgust. “I don’t 
think Ella drinks more than I do. She 
had but one glass to-day, as you could 
have seen for yourself.” 

“Nay, she wouldn’t drink here, of 
course; I thought sho might have gone 
upstairs to do it. That letter before two 
o’clock, you know; I don’t believe in that 
one bit.” And the commissary winked 
his eye, and put out his tongue, a duplex 
action in which, in rare moments of 
hilarity, and under influence of yuere | far 
above the ordinary, he sometimes indulged. 

“You are utterly and entirely mistaken, 

pa,” said Gracie gravely. “ Ella is not 

erself just now, being naturally depressed 
by the unexpected absence of her husband.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? A very creditable 
trait, [amsure. By jingo, what sherry this 
is! If you could only make such a match 
as your friend here has made of it, Gracie, 
and give your poor father such wine as 
this when he came to lunch with you, I 
should come pretty often, I can tell you.” 

To this glittering inducement to make 
for herself a prosperous marriage, Gracie 
said nothing, so let us hope she laid it to 
heart. 

“T can’t understand,” continued the 
commissary, holding up his glass to the 
light, “why the girl played that trick 
upon Landon at her marriage. I suppose 
she had not married before,eh?” And he 
looked up sharply at his daughter. 

“Of course not, papa. What strange 
ideas you have got in your head about 
poor Ella. Her reasons for marrying 
under a name that was not her own I am. 
not at liberty to mention; it was in my 
opinion a very insufficient one, but I do 
assure you there was nothing absolutely 
wrong about it; she had nothing to con- 
ceal of which—in the sense you have in 
your mind—she needs to be ashamed.” 

“Other people don’t think so, however, 
as I happen to know,” returned the com- 
missary dryly. ‘‘ Her husband seems to 
leave her a good deal. He told me yester- 
day that his return home would be very 
uncertain.” 

“Well, that of course makes poor Ella 
unhappy, and ‘ off her feed,’ as you call it, 
papa. To remain at home when her 





husband is away is, of course, very dis- 
agreeable for her.” 

“Just so, if he still keeps away,” ob- 
served the commissary thoughtfully, “and 
matters grow more unpleasant. What do 
you think of bringing her down to Wool- 
wich? It will be a change for her; and 
I tell you what, my girl, it will be a good 
thing for her reputation.” 

“ Her reputation ?” 

“Yes, it has suffered not a little; and 
she cannot do better than show herself 
among old friends. When it is seen that 
I offer her the hospitality of my roof ”— 
here the commissary drew himself up and 
smote himself on the breast—“ her good 
name will be rea—rea—’”’ his intention was 
to say rehabilitated, but this design was 
too ambitious for his powers—“ her good 
name,” he said, “ would be resuscitated.” 

“T don’t think she would be moved by 
any consideration of that kind, papa; but 
perhaps she might like to come to Wool- 
wich, if you gave her an invitation.” 

“T will, my girl, I will. You see, if 
Landon and she were to come to a split, 
it is most important that you should keep 
on the old footing with her. She will be 
always, as I happen to know, independent 
of-her husband; and she will be under 
great obligations to us for the countenance 
which we shall have afforded her.” 

“T don’t think Ella stands in need of 
that, papa,” said Gracie, smiling; the 
contrast between her present residence 
and Officers’ Quarters, letter Z, as also be- 
tween the classes of society that frequented 
them, striking her very forcibly, and 
tickling her dormant sense of humour. 

“By jingo, but you'll find she does,” 
cried the commissary, emptying the de- 
canter. ‘‘ Mark my words, that girl’s in 
ahole. I didn’t tell her of course, but I 
happened to say a word or two to Landon, 
in a jocular manner, about his ducking 
Whymper-Hobson in Virginia Water—we 
know all about that at Woolwich of course 
—and he didn’t like it at all, I can tell you. 
If everything had been on the square—I 
mean as to his marriage—why should he 
have been so sore about it ?” 

“T don’t krow, I’m sure, . I don’t 
think he is very ediideemnalt 

“No—and yet one had need to be in 
this world. Things happen to put one oat 
enough. The idee of our letting slip 
fifty thousand pounds for example—fifty 
thousand pounds !—just for want of a little 
early information respecting that young 
Whymper.” 
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“ But how did you let it slip, papa?” 

“ Why—of course, if we had known that 
his uncle was going to leave him all that 
money, I should have made a point of 
being civil to him. Why, you might have 
been Mrs. Whymper-Hobson by this time.” 

In other days, perhaps, Gracie would 
have returned some answer of dutiful 
regret, but since she had known Hugh 
Darall she was no longer ductile as re- 
garded the matrimonial schemes chalked 
out for her by her astute but unsentimental 
parent. She had been submissive to her 
father’s will in many things during her 
mother’s lifetime, out of her exceeding 
love towards her, but now that she was 
dead—and out of harm’s way as respected 
her lord and master—Gracie’s character, 
though perhaps unconsciously to herself, 
was asserting its independence. Its native 
bent had been always towards what was 
right, though the iron pressure of necessity 
had sometimes warped it. Although this 
reference to Whymper-Hobson was a mere 
vain regret upon her father’s part, and 
his scheme a phantom, she would not give 
encouragement to it byso much as a smile. 

“‘T suppose,” continued the commissary 
thoughtfully, “ you have not had a chance 
of meeting this young gentleman; he will 
probably shun the Landons’ society, at all 
events till he gets dry.” 

“T have not, of course, gone into society 
at all of late, papa,”’ returned Gracie, 
gravely. 

“Just so; but you mustn’t mope: a 
girl in your position cannot afford to 
seclude herself. You may not feel quite 
up to gaieties at present, but you must 
make an effort. I do so myself, because 
I think it is my duty. I have made a 
point of going out a little—to the com- 
mandant’s and elsewhere; and if Ella 
comes to us we must try to make her 
stay agreeable to her. We must not mind 
a little sacrifice, whether it is of our feel- 
ings or our pleasures, for other people. 
Do you think she would mind my smoking 
a pipe?” 

“I think I had better ask her first, 
papa, as this is the dining-room.” 

“And if I smoked upstairs,” answered 
the commissary, peevishly, “you would 
object ‘as this is the drawing-room;’ 
you women are so unreasonable. Look 
here, I must have my pipe, so I'll take 
it in the street. Just make my apologies 





to Mrs. Landon, and say I found my time 
was running short. You can give her the 
invitation to Woolwich as from me.” 

As soon as her father had left, Gracie 
went upstairs to her friend’s room and 
knocked gently at the door. 

“Come in,” said a quiet voice. 

Ella had been writing no letter—had 
had, indeed, as the commissary had 
suggested, no letter to write—but was 
sitting on the sofa, with her hands before 
her, and a hard cold look in her eyes. 

“T thought I would come up and see 
whether I could do anything for you, Ella.” 

“You can do nothing, Gracie, thank 
you. Nobody can do anything.” 

“But what is the matter, darling ? ” 

“Did you hear where your father had. 
met Cecil ? ” 

“Yes; at Doctors’ Commons.” 

* Do you know why he was there P” 

“No; how should I?” 

“T will tell you; he went to make en- 
quiries as to the legality of our marriage.” 

“My darling, that is a most morbid, 
nay, @ monstrous fancy. We know there 
is no doubt about its being legal.” 

“Still, when one wants to do anything 
very much—to get rid of one’s wife, for 
instance—one clings to hope.” 

“Oh Ella, this is shocking. I am sure 
your husband never dreamt of anything 
so wicked. Your nerves are quite un- 
strung. Papa says he shall be so glad 
if you would return with me to Woolwich 
and spend a week or two. I think any 
change, even to so humble a roof as ours, 
would do you good.” 

“To Woolwich?” said Ella, eagerly. 
“Yes, I should like to go to Woolwich. 
When is it to be?” 

“As soon as ever you please; that is, 
after our little arrangements have been 
made for your reception.” 

“Very good ; tell your father I shall be 
very glad to come. And please excuse me to 
him ; I am not fit to see anyone just now.” 

Gracie did not think it worth while to 
mention that her father had left the house, 
but withdrew at once. She felt that for 
the time her friend was out of the reach 
of sympathy, and that the expression of it 
would do her more harm than good. 

“Yes, I will go to Woolwich,” muttered 
Ella, with stern cold face, ‘* because I know 
he will not like it. He has taken his own 
way, and I will take mine.” 
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